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USE ONLY MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENSJ 


2231 NE WSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM 6d. — ls. per box at all Stationers’, 


TRY THE ‘FLYING SCOTCHMAN’ PEN. | TRY THE “BIG WAVERLEY’ PEN 


7 Snac NIVEN & CAMERON 


<«s ZTHE FLYING SCOTCHMAN 


az = EDINBURGH 





* They come as & boon and a biessing to men, ‘The misery of a bal pen is mow a voluntary { tio’ 
THe Pickwick, THe OwL, and THe WAVERLEY PEN.’ Another blessing to men! The Hindoo Pens, No, 2, 


« Write for Specimen Box, with all the kinds, by post, Is. Id. 
PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH 


(Estb. 1770.) Den Makers to Her Wajesty’s Government Offices. (Estb, 1770.) 
G2 Beware of the party offering imitations of these Pens. 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE 


PURIFYING PILLS 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary 
properties, have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


During a period of more than FIFTY Years they have 
been used most extensively as a Family Medicine, thou- 
sands having found them a simple and safe remedy, and one 
needful to be kept always at hand. 

These Pills are purely Vegetal ve, being entirely free fro 
Mercury orany other Mineral ,and those who may not } 
nave p. ve d their efficacy will do well to give them a tri ris 

Rec pende’ for disorders of the HEAD CHEST, 
BOWEL . LIVER, and KIDNE YS; also in RHEUMA- 
TISM, ULA ram 8, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES—these 
Pills being A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. 


In Boxes, price 7:<., ls. lid., and 2s.9d.,by GZ. WHELPTON 
& SON, 3 Crane ¢ yurt, Fleet Street, London, and sent free to a| in ns = 
any part of the U nited Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 


Stamps. Sold py all Chemists at home and abroad. 


RUPTURE CURED! 


avert 0, | CHRISTY & BROPHY, 
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BROWNI NG?S 


IMPROVED METHOD of SUITING the SIGHT with SPECTACLES, 


Kither Personally or by Correspondence 


CLEVELAND HouskE, HARTRURN, NEAR STOCKTON-ON-TEES: August 20th, 1886. 
Dear Sir,—For the last ten or twelve years my eyesight has failed me v much; during that time I bought 
six pair of spectac les, which proved of very little use to me, for my eves got weaker, Six months ago I bought 
two pair of spectacles from you ; bi fone b uying them I could not read a ne wspaper with the spectacles I had, 
but now I am able to read the moder size print without them. : 
JOHN BROWNING, Esq., 63 Strand, W. C. Yours faithfully, (Signed) Henry SMITH. 
Full particulars of Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by Correspondence, and 
Testimonials post- free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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” Orders for Advertisements and Bills should reach the Office, 214 Piccadilly, W., not later than the 18th of the Month. 


LIBRARY EDITION | 


OF THE 


NOVELS of WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. 


ESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS have in the 
press a choicely printed LIBRARY EDITION of 
the NOVELS of BESANT and RICE. Zhe Volumes 
(cach one containing a complete Novel), printed from 
a specially cast fount of type by Messrs. Ballantyne & 
Hanson of the Ballantyne Press, on a large crown 8vo. 
page, and handsomely bound in cloth by Messrs. Burn 
& Co. will be published Monthly at Six Shillings each. 
The first Volume (just ready) will be 





READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. 


With a Portrait of JAMES RICE, etched by DANIEL 
A. WEHRSCHMIDT, and a New Preface by WALTER 
BESANT, telling the story of his literary partnership 
with JAMES RICE. This Novel will be followed at 
regular intervals by the following :-— 


MY LITTLE GIRL. 

WITH HARP AND CROWN. 

THIS SON OF VULCAN. 

THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. With a Por- 


trait of Watter Besant, etched by Danrex A. Waurscumint, after the Painting 
by Joun Pertiz, R.A. 


THE MONKS OF THELEMA. 
BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. 
THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. 
THE SEAMY SIDE, &c. &c. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


THE EARL OF DESART’'S NEW NOVEL IS NOW READY. 
LORD AND LADY PICCADILLY. By the Author of ‘ Kelverdale’ &e, 3 vols, 


crown 8vo 
*Eminently " readable. ’—ATHEN ZUM, 
* An extremely interesting and very powerful picture of London Society..—-W HITEHALL REVIEW. 
* Lively from the first page to the last."—Ecno. 
‘ Full of brilliant writing and careful studies of Londen Society."—EVENING NEws. 


THE THORNCLIFFES. By H. M. Urwicx. 3 vols. [ This day. 

‘It has a warm human interest of love and sorrow. Agnes is an especially lovable character. The touching 
incident of her death is painted with simple natural pathos, and will appeal with effect to lovers of healthy, 
unconventional fiction.’"—ScoTsMAN. 


NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL, Illustrated. 8vo. 16s. 
FROM THE PYRENEES TO THE CHANNEL. "By C. E. Actann-Trovrte. 
‘She writes with grace, spirit, and woman’s wit ; ani she has the qualities not so common in her rex of 
open-mindedness and ready sympathy with the ideas of the simple country-folks whose life and manners she 
describes so well. She has written, in short, & book that is at once delightful and profitable to read.’.—ScoOTsMAN, 


HISTORY OF THE BOERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Grorczs McCau 
THERAL, of the Cape Colonial Civil Service, Author of ‘A Compendium of South African Historv,’ ‘ Kaffir 
Folk- Lore,’ &c. With 3 Maps. 8vo. cloth gilt, 15s. [This day. 
GEORGE MOORE ON IRELAND. r 
PARNELL AND HIS ISLAND. By Georce Moorr, Author of ‘A Mummer'’s 
Wife,’ * Drama in Muslin,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
* Mr. Moore is a man with eyes, and with brains behind them ; and with a hand which can write what the 
eyes see and the brain conceives.’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 
NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ BETSY LEE’ AND ‘ FO'C'SLE YARNS,’ 
THE DOCTOR, and other Poems in the Manx Patois. By Rev, T. E. Brown, M.A. 
Elegantly printed in fep. 8vo. 6s. (Just published. 
‘The author is known i in the Isle of Man as the raciest story-teller, the warmest patriot, the brightest and 
most humorous companion.’—LIvERPooL MERCURY. 
* One of the most delightful volumes of verse.’—-SCoTSMAN. 
‘ Effective from its earnest simplicity..—Monrnine@ Post. 


SONNETS ROUND THE COAST. By Rev. H. D. Rawsstey, Vicar of Keswick, 
Author of ‘ Sonnets at the Fnglish Lakes’ &c. Printed on hand-made paper, fep. 8vo. bound in parchment, 
6s.; or, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. Comprising 222 Sonnets of the Isle of Wight, South Coast, Cornish 
—— Bristol Channel, Welsh Ccast, Lancashire Coast, Cumberland Coast, Yorkshire Coast, Lincolnshire 

oast. 
* The influence of Wordsworth is perceptible in these thoughtful and scholarly sonnets.’ —SATURDAY REVIEW. 
*Mr. Rawnsley shows a true poetic spirit "—ScoTsMAN, 


THE FOLK-SONGS OF ITALY. Specimens (with Line-for-Line Translation) 
from each. Province, and a Prefatory Treatise. By Miss R. H. Besx, Author of ‘Folk-Lore of Rome,’ 
* Patraiias,’ &c., assisted by Dr. Pit) k, of Palermo. Hand-mace rarer, parchment, 6s. 
* Miss Busk's volume must take place cs the student’s handbook.’—-FoLK-LORE JOURNAT. 
* She has been guided by learning, es, and a happy sense « f local colour.’—ATHENAUM. 
* The choice of poems is excellent. . Collated with unusual care, The author shows a true critical sense.’ 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


NEW SHILLING NOVELS. 
CONDEMNED TO DEATH. By A. Watt. 
THE LEGEND OF JONAS SYLVESTER. By C. Desparp. 
PROFESSOR PINNEMTHROUGH. By Dr. Petacivs, 
UNVARNISHED TALES. By Wirttam Mackay. Second Edition. 
A DAY AFTER THE FAIR. 5y Witt Carrys. 
REVENGED. By Enirs L. Cuamoertar. 
TOLD IN A TRANCE. By Kyrne Crrstoy, 


THE CAT :: its Varieties, Diseases, and Treatment. By Pamir M. Rute. With Full-page 
Plates. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [This day. 


THE GAME OF CRICKET. ‘By Frep. Gare. With a Portrait of the Author. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 














Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0/S New CATALOGUE of their Publications is now ready, 76 pp., and 
will be forwarded to any Address on receipt of a Post Card. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 


- THE VICTORIA SHAKESPEARE. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. Vol. I. Comedies. Vol. II. Histories. Vol. III. Tragedies. 


This Edition, dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen, is from the text of the GLOBE Edition, and is 
printed by R. & R. CLARK, of Edinburgh. No pains have been spared to produce an Edition at once convenient and 
beautiful. A new Glossary, more complete than in any other Popular Edition of Shakespeare, has been specially pre- 
pared by Mr. ALDIS WRIGHT. The volumes may be obtained separately. 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. 


IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. By Watrze Parse, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, 
— Author of ‘Marius the Epicurean,’ ‘The Renaissance : Studies in Art and Poetry.’ Extra Crown 
vo. 65. 

















A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. J. M. WILSON. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES: an Attempt to Treat some Religious Questions in a 
Scientific Spirit. By the Rev. J. M. Wrtson, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Head- 
Master of Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A NEW BOOK BY CANON WESTCOTT. 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Brooxe Foss Wesrcort, D.D., 
D.C.L., Canon of Westminster and Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Rdited by Jonn Mortey. New Volume. 

KEATS. By Srmyey Corvin, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, &e. Crown 

8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE HERB OF THE FIELD. By Caartorre M. Yonaz, Author of ‘ The Heir 
of Redclyffe’ &c. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY MISS E. A. DILLWYN. 
JILL AND JACK. By E. A. Dmtwyrs, Author of ‘Jill,’ ‘The Rebecca Rioter,’ &c. 


2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 
BY HUGH WESTBURY. 
FREDERICK HAZZLEDEN. By Hues Westscry. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE: a Handbook for Students and Amateurs. By 
TristrRAM J. Exurs. With a Frontispiece and 10 Illustrations by H. > ad Marks, R.A., and 80 Sketches 
by the Author. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAY S. 
WORKS BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 




















Westward Ho Glaucus; or, The Wonders of the At Last! a Christmas in the West Indies. 

Hereward the Wake. Sea-Shore. Prose Idylis, New and Old. 

Hypatia. The Heroes! Historical Lectures and Essays. 

Two Years Ago. Madam How and Lady Why; Sanitary and Social Lectures. 
eas or, First Lessons in Earth-Lore. Scientific Lectures and Essavs. 

Alton Locke. The Water Babies. Literary and General Lectures. 

MISS YONGE’S NOVELS AND TALES. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

The Heir of Redclyffe. The Trial. Magnum Bonum. 

Heartsease. My Woung Alcides. Love and Life. 

Hopes and Fears. The Three — Unknown to History. 

The Daisy Chain. The Caged Lio Seray ease 

Dynevor Terrace The Dove in the. pasos Nest. | The Armourer’s ’Prentices. 

Pillars of the House. 2 vols The Chaplet of Pearl Nuttie’s Father. 

Clever Woman of the Family. hag saauten, and the "Danvers The Two Sides of the Shield. 

The Young Stepmother. apers Scenes and Characters. 


[BY J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. 
In Crown 8vo. 6s. each. In Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Sir Percival. | John Inglesant. The Little Schoolmaster Mark. 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. In Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
A Tale of a Lonely Parish. | Zoroaster. 
In Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. each. 
Dr. Claudius. | Mr. Isaacs. | A Roman Singer. 


POPULAR EDITION, ONE SHILLING EACH. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun Mortzy. 
Now publishing Monthly. Vols. I. to VIL. ready. Paper covers, 1s. each ; cloth, ls, 6d. 


Johnson. By Lestiz STEPHEN. Hume. By T. H. Huxtry, F.R.S. | Defoe. By W. Minto. 

Scott. By H. R. Hutton. Goldsmith. By Wm. Brack. Burns, By Principal SHamp. 

Gibbon. By J. Correr Morison. | Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. [August 
*,* And the rest of the Series in due course, 


MACMILLAN & CO., London, 











q 
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Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


THE MERRY MEN, &c. 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON, Author of ‘ Dr. Jekyll,’ ‘ New Arabian Nights,’ &c, 


*“The Treasure of Franchard” is told in the Author's happiest style. The humour of it is the purest 
Shandean...... Rabelais would have shaken in his easy-chair as he listened......It is one of the stories which 
we almost grudge to enjoy by ourselves. We long to see our own delectation reflected in the face of a friend in 
an opposite armchair.’—-SATURDAY REVIEW. 

*In “ Markheim” Mr. Stevenson approaches nearer to Poe than in any other of his tales. ‘ Will o’ the Mill” 
is a delightful bit of writing—fresh, suggestive, and stimulating. ‘‘ The Treasure of Franchard ” is, to our mind, 
far the best of the series. Its literary texture is exquisite, and its characters are studied in Mr. Stevenson’s finest 
mood of subtle humour. It is a story which one can read with pleasure over and over again, so full is it of life, 
of humour, of tenderness. These stories fully maintain Mr. Stevenson's justly high reputation.’—GRaAPHIC. 

‘The variety is so pleasing, and the humour is so subtle, that we can find no fault, and our praise sounds 
strained and fiat to us..... .Everyone will be pleased to know that they can now add to their library shelves a 
volume containing matter which has the stamp of genius set upon it, and which is worthy of a foremost place 
in the highest rank of contemporaneous fiction..—W HITEHALL REVIEW. 

* All his stories, whether they be humorous or tragic, are told exquisitely......His stories delight and teach ; 
but the teaching is for those who will be taught, and they bave the delight as well. This volume of charming 
stories is an excellent proof of Mr. Stevenson’s power.’—SCOTSMAN. 

*The charm of this little book is its variety. No two tales are in the same key. Each has its own colour 
and scheme, its own atmosphere......““The Merry Men” is one of the most nervous bits of writing Mr. 
Stevenson has done. “ The Treasure of Franchard,” which brings up the rear, shows his humour at its subtlest, 
Its workmanship is delightful from first to last. And the chapter which tells of ‘‘ A Crimingl Investigation” is 
worthy of the “ Arabian Nights,” whether Old or New.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE, 

* Will o’ the Mill” is woven of such exquisite word-stuff that no scissors are sharp enough to secure 1 quota- 
tion......“*The Merry Men” will be forgotten by no one who has read of them.’—CourT AND SocreTy REVIEW. 

*No book of Mr. Stevenson's has revealed his genius more unmistakably than this collection of stories. For 
power and beauty of description ‘‘ The Merry Men” could hardly be surpassed.’.—MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


The Beckoning Hand &c. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘ Strange Stories’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


* By far the best story in this collection is “The Gold Wulfric.” The sustained ingenuity of the tale entitles 
it to rank as a masterpiece of its kind, “ The Third Time” and “John Cann's Treasure” are powerful pieces of 
work.’—PALt MALL GAZETTE. 

* A collection of more or less weird and startling stories by a writer whose power in this direction has almost 
no equal in the present day.’—ScoTsMAN. 

* Grant Allen has already proved himself to be a storyteller of the first class. He has rare fresliness and 
originality, combined with a characteristic cleverness which we cannot well define...,..There is an irresistible 
attraction in the style of these stories to which even the most cynical must succumb. For railway reading no 
volume equals it.’—PERTHSHIRE ADVERTISER. 

*The present volume is a capital investment to be resorted to in all moods. To lovers of genuine humour we 
commend a perusal of “ Lucretia,” while those who delight in feeling their flesh creep can do so most effectually 
during a perusal of “ Olga Davidoff’s Husband,” or “‘ The Search Party's Find.” ’—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

** The Beckoning Hand” is the name of the first story in the volume before us, and it is quite equal to 
anything the writer has done before. Mr. Grant Allen excels in short stories.,—DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

* Mr. Allen will certainly attain his object more than once with any reader not exceptionally callous, He 
will “ make the flesh creep.” These stories are good.’—SPrcraTOR. 

*In vain will the most hypercritical reader seek for a dull tale in this volume of stories......There is not 
one that will not be found much above the average.’,—Mornine@ Post. 

* Mr. Allen puts some of his best work into his shorter stories......Some of these tales are very good, and 
there is not one of them that can be described as poor. The writer has a special line of his own: he is great asa 
scientist as well as a writer of fiction, and his attainments in the one field often give a character to his work in 
the other.’—CONGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 


Holiday Tasks. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘ High Spirits,’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 


‘Mr. Payn is one of the freshest and gayest of living writers. In his latest book he is as brisk and young as 
when he wrote for Charles Dickens in Household Words, or jested week by week in Chambers’s Journal. Mr. 
Payn is never unkind, he is often wise, he is always cheerful, and humane, and liberal. His book is one of those 
that are read with pleasant and helpful laughter.’.—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘The charm of Mr, Payn’s new volume—for no one who follows the Author through one of his “‘ Holiday 
Tasks” will escape the spell—is a charm of style........ Mr. Payn’s readers will be content to let him take what 
theme he will to discpurse upon, knowing well that there will be humour, shrewdness, and good sense in what he 
says. These qualities provide an ample entertainment of pleasant reading in this collection. The volume may 
perhaps be best described as a book of good conversation upon all sorts and conditions of topics. It is enjoyable 
from first to last.’—ScoTSMAN. 

‘It is impossible to examine the merits of all the papers which Mr. James Payn has united under the covering 
title of “ Holiday Tasks”; but speaking of them in general, it will be enough to say that every reader will find 
something interesting in them.’—ATHENAUM, 

** The Holiday Tasks” are full of life and freshness, and in their variety they adapt themselves to every 
taste. Mr. Payn is never more successful than when in a chatty or conversational mood.’—TiMgs. 

* Short essays and stories. Again and again you'll take up the book and find pleasure in Payn.’—PuncH. 

* Mr. Payn possesses the veritable rod of the wizard, one touch of which can make a man forget his own 
identity, and smile or weep, rejoice or grieve, at the will of the enchanter.—CourT AND SocreTy REVIEW. 

‘Each and all marked by strong good sense and keen observation......Really an engrossing volume.’ 


MORNING Post. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & €0.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

















a 

THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER: a Short Summary of his Position. 
rest By T. E. KeBpet, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. A New Edition, brought down to date, with 
i. fresh chapters on Wages, Labour, Allotment, Small Holdings, and the Education Act. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d, 
mi LONDON IN 1887. Illustrated by Eighteen Bird’s-Eye Views of the Principal 
: a Streets. Also, by a Map, showing its chief suburbs and environs. Originally compiled by HERBERT FRy, 
ind, Editor of the ‘ Royal Guide to the London Charities,’ ‘ Handbook to Normandy,’ ‘ The Road to Paris,’ &c, 
_— Seventh year of issue, revised and enlarged, 2s. 

, IJrmarT . 

- ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1887. A Supplemental Volume of Sketches of 
s ; Paintings, Water Colours, &c., in the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, and other Exhibitions. Edited 
ace by HENRY BLACKBURN. ‘Fifth year, 2s. 


JOURNALS KEPT IN HYDERABAD, KASHMIR, SIKKIM, AND NEPAL. 


ing By Sir RicHarp TEMPLE, G.C.S.1., C.LE., D.C. = LL.D. Edited” by his Son, Captain R. C. TEMPLE, 
Bengal Staff Corps. With Maps, ‘Chromo-Lithographs, and other Illustrations from Sketches by the 
yur Author. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


= | THROUGH THE LONG DAY;; or, Memorials of a Literary Life during Half 





aCentury. By CHARLES Mackay, LL. »D., Author of ‘Egeria’ &c. 2 vols. with Portraits, crown 8vo. 21s, 


ta. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Foundation of Vir- 
Ww. ginia to the Reconstruction of the Union. By PERCY Gree, Author of ‘Across the Zodiac’ and 
‘or *Sanguelac.’ 2 vols. with Maps, 8vo. 32s. 


~ SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-INDIANS. By Colonel 
= Pie ee eee ay A we Regiment, Author of ‘Our Burmese Wars’ &c. Crown 8vo, 


WILLIAM THE THIRD. By W.H. Torriano, Barrister-at-Law. Fep. 2s. 6d. 


- LEAVES FROM MEMORY’S LOG-BOOK, AND JOTTINGS FROM OLD 


























« JOURNAL. By an ANCIENT MARINER. Edited by C. A. MonTRESOR. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
- SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. With some 
rd Practical Hints to Yachtsmen. By Captain A. G. Bacor (‘ Bagatelle’). Crown 8vo. 5s. 











» NAVAL REFORM. From the French of the late M. Gasrie, CHARMES. 


no 
Translated by J. E.Gorron Cummive. 8vo. 12s. 


iy OLAV THE KING, AND OLAV, KING AND MARTYR. By Joun Fotrorp 


Vicary, Author of ‘ y+ American in erway,’ * Readings from | the Dane,’ ne,’ &. . Crown 8vo. 5s. 


, sctmaimaiians 
; COLONIAL FRANCE: Its History, Administration, and Commerce. By 
fe Captain C. B. Norman, late 90th L.I. and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of ‘ Armenia; or, the Campaign 
] of 1877’ &c, 8vo, with Maps, 15s. 


' HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, from 1836 to 1880. By 


d Captain L. J. Trotrer, Author of ‘ A History of the British ‘Repire in India’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

a 

n RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. Extracted from the Home Correspondence 
of E. M.H. Fep. 2s. 6d. 


THE NATION IN ARMS. From the German of Lieut.-Colonel Baron von 


__DERGotTz. Translated by P.A.AsHworta. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


| THE BOOK OF PATIENCE; or, Cards for a Single Player. With Plates, 


crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FALL OF THE MOGHUL EMPIRE OF HINDUSTAN. By H. G. Keevs, 


C.LE. New and Cheaper I Edition, with corrections and additions, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 
UNREST; or, the Newer Republic. By W. Eart Hopesoy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
FREDERICK FRANCIS XAVIER DE MERODE, Minister and Almoner to 


___ Pius IX. His Life and W orks. By Monseigneur BESSON, ' Translated by Lady HERBERT. , Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, 
and Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon. HAROLD FincH-HATTON, 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Two WEwW NOVELS. 
| THE LESTERS. By Mrs. Sxenz. 2 vols. 
IN HIS GRASP. By Esmé Srvarr. 


London; W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 
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Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


SELECTIONS 


FROM 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


GEORGE fk. SIMS’S NEW BOOK. 


Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
WITH A PHOTOGRAPHED PORTRAIT OF MARY JANE. 


‘A very entertaining autobiography. . . . Mary Jane has a faculty for observing character, 
and a power of delineating its movements and development, not distantly related to these of Mr. 
Sims himself. . . . Mary Jane has so full a fund of exciting incident to draw upon, and so 
pleasant a manner of philosophising, in her homely way, upon the ups and downs of a servant's 
life, that should she ever take the field as a novelist independently of her present sponsor, he 
will have a formidable rival to contend with.’—Scorsman. 








SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


DISAPPEARED: a Novel. 


By SARAH TYTLER, 


Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ ‘Saint Mungo’s City,’ &e. 


WITH SIX ILLUSTRATIONS BY P. MACNAB. 





New Novel by the Author of ‘Mehalah’ &c. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. 


By the Author of ‘John Herring’ &c. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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DE CORATION 


Monthly, SIXPENCE. Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of 
Europe, Egypt, Canada, or United States, Six Shillings in advance. 


THe PARTHENON, 


OR LIBRARY EDITION or DECORATION, 


CONTAINS, IN ADDITION TO THE OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS, 


A SUPERB PROOF ETCHING. 


Price One Shilling Monthly. 
The First Number of the PARTHENON Edition is published with the July Magazines, 
London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 188 Fleet Street, E.0. 


Pappincton Green Camprew's Hosprras 


Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 














1 on object of this Charity is to afford relief and assistance to 

Sick Children: Boys under the age of 12, and Girls under the age of 14. 
The Hospital contains 27 beds, besides accommodation for out-patients. During the 
year 1885, 332 In-patients were admitted ; whilst relief was afforded to 11,737 
new Out-patients, being an increase of 2,381 over those of 1884. The total attendances 
of Out-patients during 1885 were 29,615. 

As the Hospital is supported entirely by voluntary contributions, the Committee 
much hope that the kind friends who have been the means of starting the Institution 
will assist them in obtaining further Donations and Subscriptions (which may be 
sent to Mr. Gzorcs Hansury, 21 Portman Square). 

The Report for 1885 is now ready, and will be sent upon application. 

The Hospital is open to Visitors every day between the hours of 2 and 4.30 P.M., 
and the Committee will be glad of a visit from any who are interested in the work. 





THE PYROTECHNIST’S TREASURY.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING FIREWORKS 


By THOMAS KENTISH. 


Entirely New Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged, with 267 Illustrations. 

This Edition will be found to be a great improvement upon the first. It is illus- 
trated with 267 Diagrams, contains upwards of 300 Receipts, embracing every variety 
and the richest tints, Winged and Coloured Tourbillions, Chain or Triplet Asteroids, 
Aquatic Pieces, Metallic Drifts, the projection of Balloons, and a new and expeditious 
method for the production of a splendid and perfect Match, hitherto the desideratum, 
but now the easy acquisition, of the Amateur. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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n V. WHITE & CO,’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW” RAADY. 


EXTRA HOLIDAY NUMBER 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 











CONTENTS. 
1. Like o Green Bay Tree. By Joun Srrance Winter, Author of ‘Bootles’ 
Baby’ 

2. In the lenin Pavilion. By May Crome. 

8. Love in the Lane. By May Prosyrn. 

4. From a Yorkshire Moor. By the Hon. Mrs. H. W. Cuerwyrnp. 

5. The Bishop and the Comedian. By Jou Coremay. 

6. Their Side and Hers. By Annm Tuomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 

7. The Last of the Highwaymen. By W. W. Fens. 

8. Love is Best. By M. Anpré Rarratovicu. 

9. I know not, do you love me still? By Eras: M px Fonstanqun. 
10. A Cookham Courtship. By Arruur T. Pasx. 
11. Madame: a Mystery. By Lady Durrvus Harpy. 
12. Jack Blair’s Wooing. By Jzan Miwptemass, 
13. Great Yarmouth. By Rev. Morris Forter, M.A. 
14. Two Daggers and a Coronet. By Curtis Yorze. 
15. Mr. Robert Grigg’s Opinions on the Jubilee-Phobia. By J. Sazz 


Lroyp. 





ALSO NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
The JULY Number of 


LONDON SOCIHTY, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


With Contributions by Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of ‘The Wooing 0’t;’ 
HAWLEY SMART; MARIE CORELLI, Author of ‘ Vendetta ;’ 
LADY VIRGINIA SANDARS; EVELINE MICHELL FARWELL; 
and an Article on Count Tolstoi’s ‘ Memories.’ 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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F, V. WHITE & CO’".S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW AND POPULAR ONE SHILLING NOVELS8. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS’, AND BOOKSTALLS, 
(Or in cloth, 1s. 6d.) 


‘Neck or Nothing’: A Hanting Story. By Mrs. H. 
Loverr Cameron, Author of ‘In a Grass Country,’ &c. 


A Millionaire of Rough and Ready. By 


Bret Harte. 

That Imp! By Joun Srranez Winter, Author of ‘Bootles’ Baby.’ 
(Third Edition.) 

Clewerly WWZomn: a Romance of the Grand National. By 
Haw cer Smart. 

Devwils Ford. By Brer Hartz. 

‘Mignon’s Secret.’ By Jouy Straycz Winter. (5th Edition.) 

On March. By Joun Srrancz Winter. (3rd Edition.) 


In Quarters. By the same Aursor. (5th Edition.) 


SEVEN POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready, a New One Vol, Edition of 


‘Straight as a Die.’ By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp. Cloth 


gilt, 3s. 6a. 

















Now ready, a New One Vol. Edition of 


The Outsider. By Hawiey Smarr. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Smart's cheery stories are never unwelcome,’—ATHEN ZUM. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d. in cloth, a Cheap One Vol. Edition of Mrs. ALEXANDER’s Popular Novel. 
By Woman’s Wit. By the Author of ‘The Wooing 0’t’ &. &e. 
Ito 


gether Mrs, Alexander has invented something new in the annals of crime, and her story is remarkably 
well told.".—MoRNING Post. 


The Sixth and Cheaper Edition of Mrs. H. Lovett CAMERON'S Popular Novel. 
In a Grass Country: 2 Story of Love and Sport. 1 vol. 


3s. 6d. 
* Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron is one of the best storytellers of the day.’—-MoRrNING Post. 








A Cheap One Vol. Edition in cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
Killed in the Open. By Mrs. Epwarp Keynarp, Author of 


* The Right Sort,’ ‘ The Girl in the brown Habit,’ &c. 
* Killed in the Open ” is a book that cannot fail to coke interest. Its tone is thoroughly healthy.’ 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
Also, uniform with the above, 


The Girl in the Brown Habit: a Sporting Novel. 


By Mrs, EDWARD KENNARD. 
On July 25 will be published a New One Vol. Edition of} 


Garrison Gossip; Gathered in Blankhampton. By Jou 
STRANGE WINTER, Author of ‘ Booties’ Baby’ &c. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
‘Hidden in My Heart.’ By Dora Russztr. 3 vols. 
In the King’s Serwice. By Mrs, Hissert Ware. 3 vols. 
A Leader of Society. By Mrs. Arexanper Fraser, 3 vols, 
The Wild Curate. hy J. McGricor Arian, 3 vols, 
Scamp. By J. Save Lioyp. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
The Crusade of the Excelsior. By Bret Harte. 2 vole. (/mmediately. 
Now reidy, a New Work entitle 
‘A Modern Zoroastrian.’ By Samvet Lame, Author of ‘Modern Science 
and Modern Thought.’ lvol. Price 10s. 6d. 


F, V. WHITE & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.O. 
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A COMPANION BOOK TO ‘ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN.’ 


New and Cheaper Edition. Orown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


CHILDREN oF GIBEO 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ ‘ Dorothy Forster,’ &c. 


* We give without hesitation the foremost place to Mr. Besant, whose work, always so admirable and spirited, 
acquires double importance from the enthusiasm with which it is inspired.’—BLACKWOoOD’s MAGAZINE. 

*Perbaps we have never been more impressed by Mr. Besant’s originality of thought and versatility of con- 
ception than in his “Children of Gibeon.” It is intensely interesting from first to last; even the slightest of 
the characters are living and breathing...... The story is full of strong natural pathos. As the chequered thread of 
buman destinies is woven out of the dark and the bright, so here we have a constant underplay cf fun and 
humour. We smile when we are inclined to sigb, and are made to laugh outright when the writer has been most 
in earnest. Nor is his story merely enlivened by occasional outbreaks of drollery. Some of the characters, and 
not the least solemn of then, are consistently humorous.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

*“ Children of Gibeon” is not as other stories, but is a work with certain marked characteristics distinguish- 
ing it even from those novels with a purpose, to the category of which it nevertheless belongs. Mr. Besant’s 
new novel is in a peculiar sens¢ a part of the literature of the time. The “ Novelist of the East End,” as Mr, 
Besant might be called, has once more dealt with our greatest social problem, the Life of the Poor. His earlier 
work on the same sabject has borne rich fruit in the project of a Palace of Delight ; we can wish the present one 
no higher success than that it may lead to something of the same kind. It revives a mode of fiction, and it may 
revive a school. A powerful writer is reversing the common order of progress, aud is moving from West to East 
in search of type and incident, and others are likely to follow when they see what he has brought back.’—Daity 
NEws. 

* There is no more charming novelist living than Mr. Besant...... There is one beauty that marks his novels, 
and it is one that would give novels far less brilliant a supreme interest. They are all inspired by a warm and 
true love of humanity, particularly weak and suffering humanity. In this matter-of-fact age it is a great virtue 
to hold the ideal up before the eyes of men too apt to forget it in the real. It is this perception of the ideal 
which raises Mr. Besant’s novels above the level of ordinary fiction, and makes them akin to poetry.—GLasGow 
HERALD. 

‘Mr. Besant’s vivid and interesting novel......An excellent plot, a brilliant dramatic development, a fair 
amount of character painting, and a noble aim......It is impossible to exaggerate our sympathy witn his aim, and 
our admiration for the imagination and artistic power shown in the parable which clothes it is great......A 
brilliancy, vigour, and sympathy that have recalled to us the days of Christian Socialism, and the finest work of 
Charles Kingsley. —CoNTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

‘The plot is both skilful and original, and takes entire possession of the reader’s interest and sympathies.’— 
LITERARY WORLD. 

*“ Children of Gibeon” has much of the charm about it that is seldom wanting in anything Mr. Besant 
writes......All those who enjoyed “ All Sorts and Conditions ” will welcome “Children of Gibeon.”’—ACADEMY. 

‘Mr. Besant can strike many keys, and that which he struck in “ All Sorts and Conditions” is not the least 
melodious and touching. “Children of Gibeon” is evidence that Mr. Besant has not lost either his burning 
sympathy with the toiling millions or the faculty of giving expression to it.'—TimEs. 

‘In “ Children of Gibeon” Mr. Besant pleads once more the cause of the working classe; ; a righteous cause, 
and pleaded well, with sincerity, good temper, and good sense.’—WorRLD. 

* The author, as a moral and literary Archimedes, attempts to move the world, and he will certainly move his 
readers. Great is the vigour, irresistible the pathos, he throws into his descriptions. Mr. Besant will not only 
amuse his readers at one time, delight them at another, astonish them frequently, provoke them sometimes, but 
he will enlighten them and instruct them.’—Sr. JAMEs’s GAZETTE. 

‘Mr. Besant’s purpose is good, and his latest novel is powerful......His heart burns within him at the trials 
of the working poor. Tbe manner in which he brings his case before his readers is most ingenious and striking. 
The plot is remarkable in every way...... The story is told with admirable grace and force and humour. The 
reader feels the pages glowing as he masters their contents, and he or she must be more than commonly unsus- 
ceptible who does not respond to the cry of the author. As a story, “Children of Gibeon ” is most masterly; as a 
book full of instruction it h-s seldom been equalled.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘Another of Mr. Besant’s clever novels. ..... Besides proclaiming tryths that can never be too often enforced, 
“Children of Gibeon ” is a powerful story, which pleads feelingly and forcibly the cause of the poor, and is full of 
striking incidents..—-MornIna Post. 

‘The author of “ All Sorts and Conditions” described that popular work as “an impossible story,” and he 
has followed it by another of equal interest and equal impossibility, and a more than equally serious purpose...... 
“Children of Gibeon” is much more seriously radical than “ All Sorts and Conditions”; and perhaps before 
long Mr. Besant may write something suggestive of a solution, as here he has written something powerfully 
suggestive of a problem.’—BRITISH WEEKLY. 

** Children of Gibeon” is edifying and full of good suggestions. To say that it is by Mr. Walter Besant is, 
of course, to say that the style is good, that there are many witticisms and amusing little sarcasms in it, and 
that it will be enjoyed, not only by all whocan appreciate pictures of the Millaisand Du Maurier style, but by 
all whose ears are open to tales of reality and of pity.—Patt MALL GAZETTE. 

* One gets genuine pleasure out of Mr. Besant’s genial humour, his quick sympathy with human nature, his 
raillery, and his good-tempered sarcasm, all the more crushing because he is never angry ; and the cleverness of 
the main contrivance of his story has that spontaneous charm which is the mark of originality......Gratitude is 
due to Mr, Pesant for preserving the best traditions of the older school of fiction, —-ATHENAUM, 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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(HATTO = & = WYINDUS'S = NEW = BOOKS. 


July) Complete Catalogues will be sent free upon application. _[1887. 


Zz aa DURUM UERUEUEMUEE RETO TERETE EEE 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE, 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have in preparation a choicely printed LIBRARY EDITION of the 
NOVELS of BESANT and RICE. The Volumes (each one containing a complete Novel), printed 
from a specially cast fount of type by Messrs. Ballantyne & Hanson of the Ballantyne Press, on a 
large crown 8vo. page, and handsomely bound in cloth by Messrs. Burn & Co., will be published 
Monthly, at Six Shillings each. The first Volume (now in the press) will be 


READY~MONEY MORTIBOY. 


With a Portrait of Jamzs Rice, etched by Danret A. Weurscumipt, and a New Preface by 
Watrer Besant, telling the story of his literary partnership with James Rice, This Novel 
will be followed at regular intervals by the following: 

My Little Girl. The Monks of Thelema. 
With Harp and Crown. By Celia’s Arbour. 
This Son of Vulcan. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Golden Butterfly. The Seamy Side. 

With a Portrait of WatTer Besant. dc. &e. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL 
The World Went Very Well Then. By Wauter 
Besant, Author of ‘Children of Gibeon’ &c. With Etching of Portrait by Joun 
Perriz, R.A., and Illustrations by A. Forestier. 3 vols. crown 8ro. 


Children of Gibeon: a Novel. By Watrer Besant, 
Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ ‘ Dorothy Forster,’ &e. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Little Novels. By Wixi Cottins. 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF WR &e. 

Red Spider: a Romance. By the Author of ‘ John Herring ’ 

&c. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
A NEW RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NOVEL. 

Radna ;: or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the Princess 
Orca. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

A Son of Hagar: a Romance of our ‘Time. By Haut 
Catnz, Author of ‘ The Shadow of a Crime.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s, 6d. t shortiy. 

Old Blazer’s Hero. By D. Curistize Murray, Author of 
‘ Joseph’s Coat’ &c. With Illustrations by A. McCormick. 2 vols, 12s. [ Shortly. 

Glow-worm Tales. By James Payn, Author of ‘ Lost 
Sir Massingberd.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

Holiday Tasks: being Essays written in Vacation Time. 
By Jamexs Payrn, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘High Spirits,’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

The Merry Men, and other Tales and Fables. By R. 
Louis Stevenson, Author of * Dr. Jekyll,’ ‘New Arabian Nights,’ &e. Szconp Eprrion, 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Beckoning Hand, &c. By Grant Auten, Author 


of ‘Strange Stories’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Mary Jane’s Memoirs. By Georce Rk. Sims. With a 
photographed Portrait of Mary Jane. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Disappeared: a Novel. By Saran Tyrer, Author of ‘Saint 
Mungo’s City,’ &e. With Six Illustrations by P. Macnas. Crows 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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~ CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS—continued. 


The Frozen Pvrate, the New Serial Novel by W. Crark 
Russstt, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ begins in ping hy Bg ’ for JULY, 
and will be continued till JANUARY next. One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated. 


Zephyrus: a Holiday in South America and 
on the River Plate. By E. R. Pearce Evecumes. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


Lhe Cruise of the *‘ Black Prince’ Privateer. 
By Commander V. Loverr Cameron, C.B. With Two Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
An Anthology of the Novels of the Century: 


Choice Readings from all the best Novels of the last Eighty Years. Edited, with Critical 
and Biographical Notes, by H. T. Macxenziz Bett. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d, [ Preparing. 


‘The Right Honourable’: a Romance of Society and 


Politics. By Justin McCartuy and Mrs. Camppert-Prarp. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The Evil Genius: a Novel. By Witxie Cottins, Author 
of ‘The Woman in White.’ Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


That other Person: a Novel. By Mrs. Atrrep Hunt, 
Author of ‘ Thornicroft’s Model’ &e. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


In all Shades: a Novel. By Grant ALLEN, Author of 


‘Strange Stories’ &c. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


Buried Diamonds: a Novel. By Saran Tytizr. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Fatal Zero: a Homburg Diary. By Percy Firzceraxp. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The. ween Of the Pirate Isle. By Brer Harte. 


With 28 Coloured Drawings by Kate Greenaway. Small 4to. boards, ds. 


Wife or No Wife? By T. W. Sprricut, Author of ‘The 


Mysteries of Heron Dyke’ &c. Crown 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Teresa Itasca. By Avery Macatpine. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Burglars in Paradise. By E. Stuart Puetps, Author 
of ‘An Old Maid’s Paradise,’ ‘ Beyond the Gates,’ &e. Crown 8vo. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS 


NEW VOLUMES NOW PUBLISHING, Two Shillings each. 


By GRANT ALLEN. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. | By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Babylon. Camiola. In the Middle Watch. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. | By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. | 5y KATHARINE SAUNDERS 
The Master of the Mine.| First Person Singular. Sebastian. 







































































Heart Salvage. 
BY CHARLES CIBON, | ouion, | By GEORGE ns 
A Hood Knot. — Othmar. Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
By JOHN HABBERTON. | By JAMES PAYN. By MARK TWAIN, 


Life on the Mississippi. 


Brueton’s Bayou. The Talk of the Town. | py SARAH TYTLER. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS. By JAMES RUNCIMAN, Noblesse Oblige. 
’Twixt Love and Duty.| Schools and Scholars. Lady Bell. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS —continued. 


A History of Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days. [Illustrated from the Squibs, Lampoons, 
and Caricatures of the Time. By Joszrn Greco. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with coloured 
Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations, 16s. 


A History of Our Own Times. By Justin 
McCarruy, M.P. Jusitez Epition, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. 
2 vols. square 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


A History of the Four Georges. By Jusmx 


McCartuy, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. [Vol. IL. in preparation. 

















Treland since the Union: Sketches of Irish History 
from 1798 to 1886. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
The Case for Home Rule, By Justin H. McCarray, 


M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


War. By J. A. Farrer. Crown 8vo. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Chronicle of the Coach: Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. 
By J. D. Cuamerin. With 735 Illustrations by E. L, Cuicuester. Crown 8vo. cloth 7s. 6d. 


Animal Anecdotes, arranged on a new principle. By 
H. A. Pace, Author of ‘ Thoreau: a Study’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 
By Pui Rostnson, Author of ‘ The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘ The Poets’ Beasts,’ &e. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. Preparing. 


Bird Life ti England, By Evwin Lester Arnot, 


Author of ‘ On the Indian Hills’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Folk-Lore of Plants. By T. F. Tuiseiton 
Dyzr, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [ Preparing. 


Studies in Life and Sense. By Dr. AnpREw WILson, 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ Chapters in Evolution’ &e, With numerous Illustrations. Square 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Hydrophobia: M. Pasteur’s System. Containing a Trans- 
lation of all his Communications on the Subject, the Technique of his Methods, the latest 
Statistics, &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 


The Complete Art of Making Fireworks; or, 
The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury. By Tuomas KentisH. With 267 Illustrations, 
A New Edition, Revised throughout and greatly Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


A Book for the Hammock. By W. Cuark RussE.t, 
Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘ A Voyage to the 
Cape,’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly, . 


A Voyage to the Cape. By W. Cuark RussetL, Author 
of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘On the Fo’k’sle Head,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


George MacDonald’s Works of Fancy and 


Imagination. Pocket Edition, Tzn Vorumxs, in handsome cloth case, 21s, 



























































VOL. L—WirHin AND WITHOUT. THE HIDDEN LIFE. | 


VOL, IL—TxHe Discrete. THE GOSPEL WOMEN. 
A Book or SONNETS. ORGAN SoNGs, 

VOL. IlI.—VioLtn Sones. SonGs oF THE DAYS AND 
NicHTs. A Book of DREAMS. ROADSIDE PoEMs. 
PoEMS FOR CHILDREN, 

VOL, IV.—PaRABLES, BALLADS. ScoTcH Sonas. 

VOLS, V, and VI.—PHAnTasTEs: A Faerie Romance. 


VOL. VIL—THE PORTENT. 

VOL. VIII.—Tue Lieut Parixcess. THe GIANT’s 
HEART. SHADOWS. 

VOL. IX.—Cross Purposes. TRE GOLDEN Krzy, 
Tare CARASOYN. LITTLE DAYLIGHT. 

VOL. X.—THE CRUEL PAINTER. THE Wow O’RIVVEN, 
THE CASTLE. THE BROKEN SwoRDs, THE GRAY 
WoLr. UNCLE CORNELIUS, 


(The Volumes are also sold separately, in Grolier-pattern oloth, price 2s. 6d, each.) 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS —continued. 
Selections from the Poetical Works of 


Avczrnon Cuarites Swinsurne. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Lhe Lay of the Last Minstrel. By Sir Watts 


ort. With over 100 New Illustrations by leading Artists. Small 4to. cloth extra, 16s, 


Poems by Walt Whitman. Selected and Edited, 


with an Introduction, by Witt1am Micnaet Rossert1. A New Edition, with a Steelplate 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. printed on handmade paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 


Mr. Whistler’s ‘Ten o’Clock’ Uniform with his 


‘ Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics.’ Crown 8vo. 1s, [ Preparing. 
Society ir London. By A Foreien Resipent. A New 


Edition, with an additional Chapter on Socizty amona THE Mippiz AND PRoFEssIonaL 
= Crasses. Crown 8vo. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Sister Dora: a Biography. By Margaret Lonspate. 


Popular Edition, Revised, with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, and 
4 Illustrations. Square 8vo. picture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. By 
SamMvEL on Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d, 


Our Eyes: How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. By Joun Brownina, F.R.AS., &c. Fifth Edition, 
Enlarged. With 55 Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


The Wayfarer: Quarterly Journal of the Society of 
Cyclists. No. I. for October, No. II. for January, and No. III. for May, are now ready, 
Demy 8vo. illustrated cover, 1s. each. 

Science Gossip: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to 
Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiography, 
&c. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post-free. 


Academy Notes (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. 


Edited by Henry Bracksurn, 


ls. 
Grosvenor Notes (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. 


Edited by Hunry Bracxsury. 1s, 


The Paris Salon (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. 3s. 
Walford’s County Families of the United 


Kingdom (1887). Containing Notices of Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, 
Addresses, Clubs, &c. of 12,000 Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, 
the Offices they hold or have held, &e. Large 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 


Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1887). 
Walford’s Shilling Baronetage (1887). 
Walford’s Shilling Knightage (1887). 
Walford’s Shilling House of Commons (1887). 


Walford’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage, and House of Commons (1887). Containing the above 


Four Books. In One Volume, royal 32mo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the London 
Charities (1886-7). Edited by Joun Lanz. Showing their Name, Date of 
Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &e. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


















































‘Belgravia’ Holiday Number. Complete in itself. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ls, [July 10, 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN.’ 
3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN, 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘Children of Gibeon’ &c. 


With Etching of Portrait by JOHN PETTIE, R.A., and Illustrations by A. FORESTIER. 


* All honour to the enthusiasm which inspires “‘ All Sorts and Conditions” and “ Childrer of Gibeon”...... 
but to our minds Mr. Besant’s art is higher when he presents himself to us, as here and asin “ Dorothy Forster,” as 
a novelist pure and simple. “The World Went Very Well” is a story of the last century......into which Mr. 
Besant has infused some fine ingredients of imagination.,....A fascinating story, abounding in picturesque 
detail, and well illustrating the author's power of projecting himself into another century.’—TIMEs. 

* A stern and wild romance, set in a frame of closely studied and convincing realism. Mr. Besant wields the 
wand of a magician...... The spell that dwells in this wand is formed by intense earnestness and vivid imagina- 
tion......A powerfal romance, in which the author's close study of the manners, customs, modes of speech, 
costumes, pastimes, and general ways of a bygone period is used to produce a revival of them as striking. and 
characteristic as that which he gave us in the “‘ Chaplain of the Fleet.”......In this, as in all Mr. Besant’s works, 
we find lofty thoughts expressed with equal force and simplicity, strong and clear-sighted human sympathies, and 
a delicate and humorous delineation of character......The river scene of the attempted rescue of Magwitch in 
“ Great Expectations” is one of Dickens's great achievements. The forty-fourth chapter of Mr. Besant’s romance 
is worthy to be placed beside that episode.’—SprcTaTor. 

‘Mr. Besant never produces a novel which is not warmly welcomed by all thoughtful readers.......He works 
as an artist works—with loving care. He creates, and he makes beautiful. This constitutes the chief charm 
of “The World went very well then.”...... No one of the slightest taste can put down the book after reading it 
without feeling that it is worthy to rank with the foremost works of the best of British novelists.’—ScoTsMAN. 

*I have not been so amiabiy disposed to a book for long.’—Wur.p. 

‘A most admirable novel. The book wou!d deserve to be widely read, if only for the character of the loving 
and lovable Bess....... In these days of sentimental, realistic, and school-girl novels, what greater compliment 
can be paid to a writer than to say that he has produced a novel that is thoroughly pure, manly, and English ?’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, 

* The author's own Roman hand and powerful as well as entertaining manner are not at all hidden,’ 

Str, JAMEs’s GAZETTE. 

‘Greatly as we admire both ‘ Dorothy Forster’ and ‘The Chaplain of the Fleet,’ we are inclined to place 
Mr. Besant’s latest novel before either one or the other. His books strike us as models of what novels ought to 
be ; for, with all the literary talent which we may fairly call genius, he never spares the labour which makes 
finished and satisfactory workmanship......The love story is powerful, pathetic, and original.’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

*«“ The World went very well then” is probably Mr. Besant’s best work. It is a story of bygone times made 
to live again, full of stirring adventure and of admirable study of character—a story of which the plot has all the 
charm of surprise and is yet consistent and complete. It has humour and pathos and delicate sentiment, but the 
tone is healthy and manly throughout......Mr. Besant has drawn a fine portrait, and has traced the brave 
masterful spirit through boyhood into manhood with complete success. The heroine is a woman who loves in 
spite of everything—absence, neglect, scorn, and even hatred—and who loves passionately to the end......One 
such woman, at all events, lives in Mr. Besant’s pages.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

‘A tale of the sea, of love, and of witchcraft. There are portions as thrilling as any passages of Captain 
Marryat, there are bits which will compare with the “Cruise of the Midge”’......It isa good book, and indeed 
may be called a great one...... At a glance, one can see that “The World went very well then” isa book as 
superior to the run of volumes one gets from the libraries as is real to German silver.".—THE Bart. 

* The book has at one and the same time the attractions of a tale of the sea and of a passionate love story. 
Love, violent and undisciplined, yet consecrated by untiring devotion and constancy, has rarely been so graphically 
portrayed as in the history of Bess Westmoreland’s passion for the handsome captain of the Calypso. As a racy 
and exciting tale, as well as another proof of its writer's rare versatility, the wcrk deserves to be read.’ 

MORNING Post. 

*On the whole, the best romance which the author has produced......There are so many striking episodes, 
that it would be hopeless to try and enumerate them. We advise everybody who can enjoy a thoroughly good 
romance to read this one.’—PicTORIAL WORLD. 











NOW READY, in 8 vols. crown Svo. at all Libraries, 


GLOW-WORM TALES. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy’ &e. 


* Will be warmly welcomed......The stories have running through them a vein of mild and charming satire 
coves All are delightful!y humorous, sensible, and playful, and well worthy of preservation.’—-SCOTSMAN. 

* The majority of them humorous rather than ead, “ Glow-worm Tales” are each and all worth reading....... 
Humour and keen perception of character, together with a knowledge of the most varied phases of life, reveal 
themselves in these pages, and render them delightful reading. —MORNING Post. 

‘These short stories and light fancies show Mr. Payn at his best...... Not one of these numerous “ Glow-worm 
Tales” is dull, and all are decidedly clever.’—SAaTURDAY REVIEW. 

‘There is not a dull page among thcse “Glow-worm Tales” and they are appropriately named, for they 
positively shine among the dark mass of fiction which pours in upon us in these days......There are plenty of 
people to whom these volumes will be as fresh as they are undoubtedly delightful."—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

* Will be welcomed with delight......Although some are slight enough, the best are very good indeed.’ 

LEEDS MERCURY. 

*“Glow-worm Tales” contain many cheerful and amusing tales of a convenient length, The episode of 

awaking Mr, Midas from sleep in the Megatherum Club is very comical.’—WoRLD, 


Londgn: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW COLLECTION OF STORIES. 


Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


LITTLE NOVELS, 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE WOMAN IN WHITH’ 


* Nothing that Mr. Collins writes is lacking in the qualities of interest and ingenuity. . . . These tales of crime 
and complication will not disappoint their readers, for they are laden with incidents, and the incidents are 
frequently startling. —ATHEN ZUM. 

*Each one as varied and as finished as fourteen different novels would be from the same pen. .. . Polonius’s 
description to Hamlet of “ the best actors in the world ” best fits the description of the best book of short stories 
—we will not go sofar as to say “ in the world,” but—which has yet come under our notice.’—WHITEHALL REVizEw, 

* All readable, and certain to amuse the reader. LEEDS MERCURY. 





WILKIE COLLINS’S LAST NOVEL. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE EVIL GENIUS. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of ‘The Woman in White.’ 


*“ The Evil Genius” is original and captivating, as is all that comes from Mr. Collins's pen.’—MorntxG Post 

‘The novel, as a whole, is well thought out to the smallest detail. Of the skill with which the story is 
told it is needless to speak. It is written by Mr. Wilkie Collins, and that is enough.’—AcADEMY. 

*“The Evil Genius” is not the strongest of Mr. Collins’s novels, but, in spite of much that is painful in the 
story, it is one of the pleasantest. There is real pathos in the figures of the two women who sacrifice themselves 
in the most natural way in the world for a man immeasurably inferior to either of them. . . . The sadness of 
the book is relieved by many touches of humour. . . . There is a delightful little girl, whose conversation isa 
constant pleasure.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

* How readable the author is, thousands of readers know ; how given to mannerisms, how quaint and odd 
rather than humorous, how ingenious in bringing about a highly dramatic situation, how pathetic now and 
then.’—ST. JamEs’s GAZETTE. 

‘The story is skilfully constructed, and is in many respects most powerfully worked out. ... A story full of 
highly dramatic scenes. The character-drawing in the book is excellent, and the “ Evi! Genius” is so admirably 
drawn that many readers may well think her by no means a bad sort of person, Altogether the novel is one that 
‘will be read with a great deal of pleasure.’—ScoTsmMANn. 





WILKIE COLLINS’S OTHER NOVELS are as follows :— 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s, each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 


Antonina. Illustrated by Sir Jonx Guzert. | Miss or Mps.? With Illustrations by 
. L. ¥ N . 
Basil. [Illustrated by Sir Jonn Gipert pe rng one w-ndiggaay 


and J. MAHONEY. The New Magdalen, Illustrated by 
. Du MAURIEK and OC, 8S. REINHARDT. 
ae 08 Se, _ teal ty Se Sem The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by G. Do 
2 AURIER . MAHONEY. 
The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir | 7), e La ~ on a the — ay. Hlustrated by 
: . L. Fitpas and SypNry HALL. 
Queen of Hearts. Illustrated by Sir Joux The Two Destinies. 
My Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate Por- | The Haunted Hotel. [Illustrated by 
trait of WILKIE CoLLIns. ARTHUR Hopsiys. 


The Woman in White. With Illustra~- | The Fallen Leaves. 


tions by Sir Jonn GiLpert and F, A. Fraser. J ’ 
ezebel’s Daughter. 
The Moonstone. With Illustrations by ad 
G. Du- Maunimr and F. A. Fraser. The Black Robe. 


Man and Wife. Illustrated by W. Swatt. | Heart and Science: a Story of the 


Poor Miss Finch. [Illustrated by G. Du Present Time. 
MavURiIER and EDWARD HUGHES, | Say No.’ 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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omer 80, SCH WEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted, 
Made instantaneously with boiling water. Keeps in all climates. Palatable without Milk, 
The Faculty pronounce it ‘ the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for invalids and young Children,’ 

Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., 

and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
10 ADAM STREET A tenspenuted to 0 becakdnst om, costing less than a halfpenny. 
’ CocoaTINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
LONDON, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c., 











Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Chemistry of Cookery. 


By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.AS., 
Author of ‘ Science in Short Chapters,’ ‘A Simple Treatise on Heat,’ &c. 


‘Thoroughly readable, full of interest, with enough of the author’s personality to give a piquancy to the 
stories told..—WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The reader who wants to satisfy himself as to the value of this book, and the novelty which its teaching 
possesses, need not go beyond the first chapter,on “ The Boiling of Water.” But if he reads this he certainly 
will go further, and will probably begin to think how he can induce his cook to assimilate some of the velushie 
lessons which Mr. Williams gives. If he can succeed in that he will have done a very good day’s work for his 
health and house...... About the economical value of the book there can be no doubt.’—-SPECTATOR. 

‘Mr. Williams is a good chemist and a pleasant writer; he has evidently been a keen observer of dietaries in 
various countries, and his little book contains much that is worth reading. —ATHENZUM. 

* There is plenty of room for this excellent book by Mr. Mattieu Williams...... There are few conductors of 
cookery classes who are so thoroughly grounded in the science of the subject that they will not find many 
valuable hints in Mr. Williams’s pages.’—-SCOTSMAN. 

* Will be welcomed by all who wish to see the subject of the preparation of food reduced to a science, . . 
Perspicuously and pleasantly Mr. Williams explains the why and the wherefore of each successive step in any 
given piece of culinary work. Every mistress of a household who wishes to raise her cook above the level of a 
mere automaton will purchase two copies of Mr. Williams's excellent book—the one for the kitchen, and the 
other for her own careful and studious perusal. *— KNOWLEDGE. 

‘Throughout the work we find the signs of care and thoughtful! investigation. . . . Mr. Williams has 
managed most judiciously to compress into a very small compass a vast amount of authoritative information on 
the subject of food and feeding generally—and the volume is really quite a compendium of its subject.’-—Foop. 

‘The British cook might derive a good many useful hints from Mr. Williams’s latest book. . . . The author 
of “ The Chemistry of Cookery” has produced a very interesting work. We heartily recommend it to theorists, 
to people who cook for themselves, and to all who are anxious to spread abroad enlightened ideas upon a moat 
important subject. . . . Hereafter, cookery will be regarded, even in this island, as a high art and science, 
We may not live to those delightful days; but when they come, and the degree of Master of Cookery is granted 
to qualified candidates, the “ Chemistry of Cookery” will be a test-book in the schools, and the bust of Mr, 
Mattieu Williams will stand side by side with that of Count Rumford upon every properly-appointed kitchen 
dresser.’,—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

* Housekeepers who wish to be fully informed as to the nature of successful culinary operations should read 
“The Chemistry of Cookery.”’—CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

‘In all the nineteen chapters, into which the work is divided, there is much both to interest and to instruct 
the general reader, while deserving the attention of the * dietetic reformer.” ++++eeLhe author has made almost a 
lifelong study of the subject.’—-ENGLISH MECHANIC. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


DOLBY’S PATENT 
BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most usefu! apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the 
‘extraction’ of every particle of nourishment from meat of 
all kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing 
gravy, which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and un- 
savoury preserved extracts of meat now often resorted to for 
want of a simple apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and 
graviesat home. The inner vessel is of Porcelain. 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be ay through any? table Ir 


or post free for 4/-, 5/-, and 6/6 for the first three ‘sizes from’ 
the Wholesale Agents, 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 
LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
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£20 Tobacconists Commencing. 


om An /ilustrated Guide (136 pages), ‘How to 
open respectably from £20 to £2,000,’ Three stamps. 


H. MYERS & Co., 
107 & 109 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 





(ORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—I1s. 14d. per box; 
by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly halfacentury. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
Mr. Smrru, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London. Of all 
Chemists. Agents at 489 Oxford Street and 4 Cheapside. 


Your CARTE-DE-VISITE for 


1/- 
E. J. STONEHAM, 


72 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Through the Book Shop. 








A CATALOGUE containing 


a list of over FOUR HUNDRED CHEAP 
POPULAR NOVELS will be sent free by 
Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Picca- 


dilly, London, W., upon application. 


HARRISON KNITTER. 


Knits Ribbed or Plain exactly 
same as by hand. 

Knits every description of 
», Clothing in Wool, Silk, or 
Cotton. 

Lisis 2d. per post. 
W. HARRISON, 


PATENTEE, 











28 PORTLAND ST,, MANCHESTER. 
LONDON DEPOT: 47 OXFORD ST..W, 








POOR MANS FRIEND 
DR. ROBERTS’ | 18 BN 


OINTMENT, = 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY for Buros, Can 


Complain 


years’ standing, Price ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., L1s., 22s. 


: Chilblains, Erup- 
tions, Eyes Inflamed, Fistula, Gangrene. Pimp! :s, Piles, Scorbutic 


Skin_Diseases,and Ulcerated Legs, even if of twenty 


‘FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


| CLARKE'S | 





WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 





Ts Warranteu w viewuse bus vived trom ali uupurities, 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s, 9d. each, and in cases of six 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists, Sent to 
any address, for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND 
COUNTIES Rave. COMPANY, 


TRADE MARE, ‘BLOOD MIXTURE.’ 


NOVELS by WALTER BESANT 
and JAMES RICE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each; post 8vo. illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan, 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
*T was in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


NOVELS by WALTER BESANT. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each; post 8vo. illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each, 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 

An Impossible Story. With Illustrations by 


FRED. BARNARD. 
The Captains’ Room, &c. With 
With 6 Illus- 








Frontispiece by E. J, WHEELER. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
trations by H. FuRNIss, 


Dorothy Forster. 


CHARLES GREEN. 
Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 


Children of Gibeon. 


extra, 3s. 6d. 


The World Went Very Well Then. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

The Art of Fiction. Demy 8vo. 1s. 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


IN USE 100 YEARS. 


ALTERATIVE 
| PILLS. 


These Pills, in connection with the Ointment, are 
confidently recommended for the cure of Scrophula 
(commonly called King’s Evil), Scorbutic Ulcers, 
Leprosy, and every other disease arising from 
impurity of the blood. They area valuable Family 
Aperient. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 228. 
each Pot. 


With Frontispiece by 


Crown 8vo. cloth 





Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, and sold by all Chemists. 
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-DO hwdd iat YOUR Orn LD DIE e FENNINGS’ —& 
ARE enon AND SOOTHING. = ° 
j r 4 
| AUT Ae ew ncn HUNG HEALERS: 
THE CURE AL: 
CHILDREN § POWDERS® suc. COLDS, ASTHMAS, aon 


For Children cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. Sold in Boxes, at, at Is. 1d. and 2s. 9d., with 
r 


THING. 


» oil contain Calomel, Opiem ier babes" or anything injurious to __. directions. 15 stam: -yDirect ro) 

> Bold in Stamped Boxes, a is. 1d. and 2s (great saving), with full & te ree warren De, post C= 
directions. Sent Dost free pr Sean stamps free) igontain three times the quantity Pt the 

= Direct to ALFRED cnaen. West Cowes, L w. Z smal smal a 


os MeL TRE ENG Font Mien Pook, "ya sein O pee ge ERIS T BVRRTDORTM 

Xsk your Chemist for s FREE = ag ha ” — A. FENNINGS, West Co’ Cowes, I. W. - Oo 

FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK sent post free on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 





THE CABINET TURKISH BATH 


(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 
Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at home, and 
is an invaluable means for the preservation and 
improvement of Health. In cases of Colds, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, and kindred 
affections it is especially valuable. Many hundreds 
are in constant use, and the highest testimonials 
have been received. Descriptive Pamphlets free. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
ELLIS & CO., Limited, 47 Farringdon Road, London, E. Cc. 








THE GREATEST WONDER 
OF MODERN TIMES, 

These famous and unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act powerfully, yet soothingly, 

on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN 

SPRINGS of LIFE, They are wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental te 

FEMALES, Young or Old, anda fine Medicine for Children. To the Emigrant, Traveller, 

Soldier, and Sailor, they will be found invaluable in the time of need in every clima, 


C A Mi BS R t C Children’s...... 1/2 a doz. | HEMSTITCHED. 
Ladies’ 2/4 4 Ladies’ 2/114 per doz. 








Gentlemen’s...3/6 _,, ; Gentlemen’s 4/11 —,, 


Direct from the ‘ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufacturers. Rozinson & Cusaver havea world- 
Samples and wide fame.’—THE QUEEN. 


eee te. HANDKERCHIEFS. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, ***°252%.., 
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COODALIS 


S EVEN PRIZE= 


SOLD 50LD EVERY WH ERE 
ORKSHIRE RELISH. Makes the plainest 5 viands 


palatable, and the daintiest dishes more — bd, 
Bottles, IS, 2S 
GoopaLes B BAKING POWDER. | The cheapes 
Z| because the b 62., 18 , 25., 5S 


OODALL'S EGG POWDER. Its. i. resembles 


———— that of the egg in every 1d., 6a, 18. 
= OODALL'S ‘CUSTARD ‘POWDER. Makes deli- 
cious Custards without Eggs, in less time and e, ws! the 


6d., 15 


. SOODALL'S GINGER BEER POWDER. The 


best in the world. 


== |GoQDALLs _BLANC-MANGE POWDER. 


Makes delicious Blanc-mange in a few minutes. 


GoodaLL S QUININE WINE. The best a8 
known for Indigestion and Loss of Appetite. 


OODALL'S BRUNSWICK BLACK. “Possesse3 


great brilliancy, and thoroughly protects the articles it is 
x applied to. + 6d., 15. 





For a Hundred Excellent and Palatable 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 
Write to Messrs. Goopatt, Backxuousg, & Co., Leeps, 
enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be 
presented with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in » cloth 

and fully illustrated, called— 


y GOoOoD THINGS, > 
“MADE, SAID, ANO DONE, IN EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 
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CANDIDE AT THE FUBILEE. 


By JAMES ANSON FARRER. 


“ ET us go this year to England,” said Candide to his old 

friend and fellow-adventurer, Martin. “There, if anywhere, 
shall we see human happiness at its height, for it is not every year 
that a whole nation celebrates a Jubilee and gives itself up to delight 
and enjoyment.” 

“« By all means let us go,” replied the philosopher, with his sad 
dissentient smile; “but I have heard that the English are not 
habitually a happy people.” 

* All the more reason for their being happy this year, you incorri. 
gible old Manichzan,” said Candide. 

* Possibly,” said Martin. 

The first impressions of London fully confirmed Candide in the 
absolute correctness of his anticipations. The streets, bright in the 
warm sunlight, the brisk traffic, the rush of life, all scemed to 
betoken a joy-intoxicated population. There was no doubt about 
the Jubilee, for the whole English language seemed to be reduced to 
that one word. In the shop windows, everything, from diamond 
tiaras to scrubbing brushes, was ticketed Jubilee. 

Candide was in ecstasies. “What more delightful proof,” he 
said, “of the happiness of this sublime people? Or do you still 
doubt in the possibility of human happiness with all this ocular 
demonstration of its reality?” 

“TI simply reserve my judgment,” replied Martin: an answer 
given with such imperturbable philosophy that it provoked Candide 
highly, causing the discussion to become louder and louder as they 
advanced down Piccadilly, to the consternation of all orderly citizens 
and the strong disapproval of the police, who, taking them for 
foreign Socialists of a dangerous type, marched them straight off to 
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prison on the charge of obstructing the traffic of the Queen’s 
highways. 

This first taste of the sweets of English }*herty they found no 
pleasant experience, but it led them indirectly to the acquisition of 
some curious knowledge and some useful insight into English 
customs. 

“T had always understood,” said Candide to an English gentle- 
man, whose acquaintance they made soon after their restoration to 
liberty, “that no one could be imprisoned in England without a fair 
trial at the hands of a jury of his peers.” 

The gentleman smiled at his innocence, and replied: “ That is 
true for some offences. But there is also our summary jurisdiction, 
which any magistrate can apply as despotically as any Turkish pasha. 
Besides, the law, always assuming a man to be guilty until he is 
proved innocent, condemns a man suspected of crime, if he is too 
poor to give bail, to rot for months in a pestilential prison, where he 
is as badly fed as he is foully kept, till the assizes come on, when of 
course, if innocent, he is acquitted.” 

“ After being punished with several months’ imprisonment for a 
crime he never committed !” exclaimed Candide. 

‘Oh! free and happy people !” ejaculated Martin. 

“Ts it true,” asked Candide, “ that there is to be a general release 
of prisoners this year in honour of the Jubilee? Truly there could be 
no fitter recognition of the people’s loyalty than the proclamation by 
the Crown of a general amnesty.” 

“General fiddlesticks !” replied the Englishman, with contempt. 
“ You might as well talk of an amnesty to all the tigers and snakes in 
the Zoological Gardens because of the Jubilee.” 

“ But ifin India, why not in England?” asked Candide in his 
simplicity. 

“Because England is a free country,” said the Englishman, 
* and India is a subject dependency. That makes all the difference.” 

“Oh! marvellous liberty! Oh, thrice-blessed British freedom !” 
exclaimed Martin. 

Soon afterwards they parted with that-Englishman, and saw him 
no more. The Jubilee was now at its height. Illuminations and 
fireworks turned night into day ; oxen were roasted whole ; seas of 
beer and wine were drunk by all classes ; and the military paraded in 
all directions, looking vastly important and making a never-ending 
din. Candide and Martin received invitations to a State Ball at 
Buckingham Palace, where they were introduced to, among other 
celebrities, a distinguished general, to whom Candide thus spoke in 
winged words :— 
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“This Jubilee must be a time of unalloyed satisfaction to you 
men-of-arms, when you recall all your victorious campaigns, and all 
the territories you have added to your Queen’s dominions during the 
last fifty years.” 

“ Satisfaction !” cried the general, almost as if he had been 
shot. “ Do you call it a satisfaction to have lived to see the decline 
of the country from a first-rate to a fourth-rate power ; to see the 
services starved, the army reduced to a mob of boys, the purchase of 
commissions abolished, the Royal Artillery cut down ; a satisfaction 
to see a coaling-station, like Port Hamilton, tamely surrendered, to 
see New Guinea, or the best part of it, annexed by Germany, and the 
country afraid to have it out, once for all, with France and Russia? 
No, sir, I assure you I never rise from my bed without a burning 
sense of shame, nor spend a day without a fit of indignation. We 
may talk of Jubilees, sir, and play at Jubilees, but you may take 
my word for it, that the universal feeling of the services is one of 
unmitigated disgust, mingled with most serious apprehensions for the 
safety of our shores in the contingency—the almost certain con- 
tingency—of foreign invasion.” 

“That,” said Martin, “ is precisely what they say in France.” 

“ And I can vouch,” said Candide, “ for their language not being 
very different in Germany.” 

But the general had worked himself up into such a state of 
passion that it seemed as if all his blood-vessels were about to burst, 
which rendered further conversation with him impossible, and our 
two foreigners were only too glad to find close to them a famous 
author whom they knew a little. But his looks certainly belied him, 
if his heart was more jubilant than that of the general, whom, as a 
military man, despondency of course became as black becomes a 
mute at a funeral. 

“ Literature,” said the man of letters, “ has almost ceased to exist. 
Books of any sort are out of fashion, and the rich vie with one 
another as much now in selling their libraries as their ancestors did in 
collecting them. Our only writers of account are those who pander 
to the morbid tastes of the multitude, or tickle their fancy with 
childish and impossible romances.” 

“But surely,” observed Candide, “your own success and 
popularity militates against the absolute accuracy of your theory ?” 

“T do not aim at absolyte accuracy,” said the writer. 

“ And, indeed, you are right,” said Martin; “for truth in this 
world I hold to be as unattainable as felicity.” 

“ At all events,” said the man of letters, “it counts for nothing in 
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contemporary literature ; it is, as we say, below par. The preference 
of the reading world for fiction has caused the latter to invade and 
occupy the world of fact and history. Unreality, in short, in all its 
forms, is one of the causes and symptoms of our national decline.” 

“ National decline! ” exclaimed Candide. “ You talk of national 
decline in the very year of your Jubilee !” 

“My dear sir,” answered the oracle, “I have talked of nothing 
else for the last forty years, nor do I see any feature in the Jubilee 
calculated to make me talk differently. It does not put an end to 
parliamentary government, nor confer upon us our only chance of 
salvation—namely, the government of a single capable ruler. England 
is honeycombed with sedition and socialism. And why? Because 
of our political institutions, which cause our policy to be the sport 
of rival parties, and therefore as unstable and uncertain as the 
weathercock.” 

“Well!” said Candide afterwards to Martin. ‘These English 
are truly a marvellous folk! If there was one thing more than 
another wherein I assumed that all Englishmen were agreed to be 
happy, it was in the freedom of their political institutions.” 

“You did not know the English,” said Martin ; “ now you are 
getting to know them.” ° 

“ Perhaps so,” said Candide ; “ but it was this very parliamentary 
government that, having been once the despair, and latterly the 
model, of all other countries under the sun, now threatens to invade 
Asia itself.” 

“Possibly,” said the philosopher of the pessimist persuasion, 
*‘ only don’t suppose it will make Asia any happier than it has made 
Europe. Are wars fewer, or the danger of them less in Europe, or 
are taxes lighter, under the representative than they were under the 
monarchical régime? Depend upon it, evil willalways be uppermost 
in the affairs of mortals, and you only crush it in one direction to 
make it crop up more vigorously in another.” 

“ But the moral of your doctrine,” said Candide indignantly, “ is 
quiescence, despair, stagnation.” 

“T have nothing to do with morals,” quoth Martin. ‘ My only 
concern is with facts.” 

“ If only Pangloss were here,” replied Candide, “ he would prove, 
in spite of appearances, that all was for the best.” 

“And the moral of that belief,’ quoth Martin, “would be 
quiescence, contentment, stagnation. Surely the daily life of the 
world is answer enough to that. A fig for your Pangloss !” 

Meantime the Jubilee progressed apace. It tended to become 
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one vast carousal, a sort of glorified and prolonged Christmas. It 
was common to see crowds reeling about the streets, intoxicated 
with loyalty, and sometimes with something stronger. Multitudes, 
who had never heard of Schopenhauer, exemplified the Will to Live 
with every manifestation of ephemeral delight. Candide took it all 
for sober earnest, but Martin was more critical. ‘“ What!” he said, 
“you would have me call these people happy, two thirds of whom at 
least have no notion how they will meet the next quarter’s rent, and 
more still have before them every week the prospect of immediate 
expulsion from some feverish den they are pleased to call their homes, 
or from some slavish employment that only gives them bread for the 
day! The gaunt spectre of starvation is the only prospect that 
never fails them, and yet they dance and sing as if they were the 
favourites of fortune, and wages and rents and taxes were nothing but 
some far-off fiction of the novelists and poets.” 

Candide was proceeding to urge something in favour of the 
stimulus of starvation, when he was interrupted by an appeal for 
alms by a man who had not the appearance of an ordinary mendi- 
cant. In return for half-a-crown, he promised to relate his story, 
and on a seat in Hyde Park thus delivered himself :— 

“Not so long ago I was among the richest bankers of London, 
as much courted as I am now shunned by the highest in the land ; 
I was a member of Parliament, and my position seemed unassailable. 
I deemed myself proof against the shafts of Fortune. I regarded 
myself as only a spectator of the struggles in the arena of life where 
less privileged mortals were doomed to fight and fall. Yet my ruin 
came about from so exceptional and incalculable an incident that 
my case is a signal proof of the way in which things are so mali- 
ciously concatenated in this world that, do what you will, evil and 
misfortune always get the upper hand at last.” 

“‘T must really protest,” interrupted Candide, “against the ex- 
pression of sentiments which the great Pangloss would have sternly 
reprobated to the last hour of his miserable existence.” 

“‘T know nothing about Pangloss,” continued the banker, “ but I 
know this, that had not an old woman, in one of these Jubilee crowds, 
slipped down on a piece of orange-peel just outside the bank, and 
broken her arm, I should have been still a power in the land instead 
ofa mendicant. The connection of events was simple enough. A 
crowd of idlers gathered round the old woman, and this giving rise to 
the rumour that there was a run on the bank, and that we had stopped 
payment, the fictitious run became a real one, and the steps from 
that to total ruin are too obvious to be worth detailing.” 
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The banker paused, shrugged his shoulders, and looked from Can- 
dide to Martin, and from Martin to Candide, as if in demand of some 
explanation of the trick Fate had played him, and with the air of a 
man who seemed to hold them personally responsible. Candide kept 
a discreet silence, but Martin assured the banker that, after all, it was 
only what he ought to have expected ; that if ruin had not come to 
him through an old woman and a piece of orange-peel, it would have 
come some other way ; and that he ought to be thankful to have 
satisfied the malevolence of Fate without any impeachment of his 
honour. 

“ Alas !” said the banker, “ how much better it is to console than 
to be consoled.” 

“It is undoubtedly easier,” said Martin, as the poor man rose 
sorrowfully, and left them to their meditations. 

“ Poor man ! ” remarked Candide, “ he must feel strangely out of 
sympathy with the universal hilarity ; there can be no lot worse than 
his.” 

Martin smiled at his simplicity, and still maintained that the 
English with their Jubilee were no happier than those without one ; 
a position which Candide was loth to accept, and refused to 
accept, till they had brought the question to the test of further ex- 
perience. ‘Towards the close of the London season, when they had 
been (as it is said) “everywhere,” and seen (as it is said) “ every one,” 
they were invited to the country seat of a baronet of very old family, 
who had a beautiful property in Hertfordshire. Sir John himself 
showed them all over his domain, and they duly admired in turn his 
gardens, stables, vineries, and kennels. The signs of wealth and the 
facilities for enjoyment seemed to Candide a certain indication of 
assured happiness. 

*‘T can conceive, Sir John,” he said at last, “no position on earth 
more enviable than yours in this beautiful county, and with all these 
delightful surroundings.” 

“‘ My position enviable !” exclaimed Sir John, in a tone that was 
almost indignant. “My dear sir, you little know! Do you seea 
mark for envy in a man whose rental has fallen some 70 per cent. 
in the last ten years ? who sees ruin approaching as inevitably as winter 
succeeds summer, as each year India and Canada reduce the value 
of his wheat to the value of nettles ; and whose expenses in connec- 
tion with land that has become unsaleable increase in inverse ratio 
to his ability to meet them? They may talk of a Jubilee and an 
Imperial Institute, and our wonderful colonies ; but it is just these 
latter, curse them ! which are driving me and such as me post-haste to 
the workhouse.” 
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Martin smiled significantly at Candide during this speech, but 
the latter only said : ‘‘ What you tell us, Sir John, distresses as much 
as it astounds me ; nevertheless, I shall hope that in your hume life 
you have compensations for passing troubles of finance which still 
render your lot more felicitous than that of other mortals.” 

“God protect other mortals then,” exclaimed the baronet, “ if 
their lots are less tolerable than mine! The tricks of nature are 
beyond my comprehension. There is my agent with only his salary 
to depend on ; he has a family of twelve sons ; and here am I, to 
whom it was essential to have just one son for my heir, blessed with 
a grown-up family of nine daughters, not one of whom came into the 
world without a club foot or a squinting eye. My dear wife left me 
alone with them five years ago, and it. devolves on me to provide 
them either with husbands or a future. Doessucha position as that 
constitute felicity ?” 

Candide was obliged to admit that it could hardly be said to do 
so, but he consoled the baronet with such maxims of Leibnitz and 
Pangloss, as that no doubt all was for the best, and that bad as it 
was to have club-footed or squinting daughters, it would have been 
worse had they been born as dwarfs or lunatics, as of course they 
might have been. 

‘But there is another alternative,” said Martin ; “ for they might 
not have been born at all.” 

““ Not much to choose,” he said afterwards to Candide, *‘ between 
the banker and the baronet!” and his friend was obliged to admit 
that there was not. He still maintained, however, that if England did 
not come up to the idea of absolute perfection, it was still the best of 
all possible countries. 

“Then what do you say,” said Martin, “to this fact, that during 
the Queen’s reign more than a million souls have died of actual star- 
vation in that small portion of her dominions called Ireland, and 
nearly four millions have been turned adrift from their homes ?” 

Candide appealed to a bishop, who happened to be dining in the 
same house on the occasion of this conversation, for an explanation. 

“No doubt,” replied the bishop, “ it was necessary, for ulterior 
benefits, for that million to die of starvation. Our limited vision 
cannot grasp the scheme of things asa whole. It may have been 
the only way to insure a higher standard of life for the diminished 
remainder. As for the four million rendered homeless, their forcible 
eviction, cruel as it may have been, was perhaps the only stimulus 
that would have sufficed to make them emigrate to a land where 
prosperity and decent homes were destined to be the portion of their 
posterity. Good in this way very often comes out of evil,” 
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“But it is evil none the less,” replied Martin, who had a poor 
opinion of the reasoning power of ecclesiastics. “That is the thing 
to explain.” 

“What a splendid moon!” said the bishop, as he helped him- 
self to another glass of claret, and changed the conversation. 

The bishop seemed to Candide the nearest approach to happiness 
and contentment he had yet met with in England, and, thinking so, 
he one day said to Martin : “If there is one thing in England that 
seems to me more satisfactory than another, it is the condition of the 
English clergy. So sensible are the English of this, that they are 
this year, in honour of the Jubilee, about to present that body with 
a Church House. I am told that all classes contribute as eagerly to 
that object as they contribute reluctantly to the Imperial Institute.” 

“ Let us ask this clergyman,” said Martin, as they saw advancing 
a man who, after a few preliminaries, entered readily enough into 
conversation. 

“What I say to you,” said the clergyman, “ must be taken to be 
said under the rose, but there is hardly one of my cloth who does not 
in his heart regard the Church House as the most unnecessary extra- 
vagance. There are thousands of clergy who are at this moment in a 
state bordering on starvation from the failure or fall of the rents of 
the glebe lands ; they have families, many of them large ones, like my 
own, to support, and the gleam of brightness which the prospect of 
the Jubilee afforded them has given place to feelings of positive 
despair, since the help that might have flowed to them has been 
diverted into the channel of a club-house for the use of the fashion- 
able clergy of London.” 

“Yet I have always,” observed Candide, “thought of the life of 
an English clergyman as among the most enviable positions upon 
earth. ‘There may not always be riches, but there must be a tran- 
quillity of life, an absence of care, a field of utility, a freedom from 
jealousy and discord, such as must surely make up in happiness 
for all deficiencies in the point of affluence.” 

The clergyman was so taken aback by this speech that he seemed 
to be deprived of the power of articulation, and stared so stupidly at 
Candide that each began to think the other was demented. At last 
he found utterance : “Freedom from care and jealousy! <A happy 
life, the life of a man who not only has his own cares, the provision 
and education of his own family, but the cares of every hapless or 
silly soul that chooses to make him the sharer of the consequences 
of his or her folly; who must perforce please his congregation as 
well as his bishop, under pain of dismissal or perhaps imprisonment 
for heresy; who at every turn finds himself in conflict or at compromise 
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with his conscience ; who belongs to a Church which has as many sects 
as Joseph’s coat had colours, and who, to whichever sect he belongs, 
is hated more than a heathen by his fellow-Christians of another sect : 
if you call such a man’s lot happy, your notions of happiness must be 
so different from mine that there can be little use in continuing the 
discussion.” 

“ Well,” said Candice, as scon as the clergyman was gone, “ at all 
events I have learnt one thing ; and that is, that the most unpardon- 
able offence you can offer to an Englishman is to express your belief 
in the happiness of his lot. The general, the baronet, and lastly 
this clergyman, have all displayed the greatest resentment at any 
insinuation of the sort. Their own, or their country’s calamities, they 
seem to hug as their most precious heirlooms.” 

“ Did I not warn you,” said Martin, “that the English were not 
by nature a happy people ?” 

“ Vet I still believe,” said Candide, “ that happiness is to be found 
among them, if not in consequence, then in spite of, their Jubilee. 
It has been our misfortune to fall in with exceptional cases of mis- 
fortune. It is my belief that to find real happiness we should look 
below the surface, and seek in some humble cottage for that content- 
ment to which the higher classes are strangers.” 

“ Let us seek for it, then,” said Martin, “ in this thatched cottage, 
where the honeysuckle and clematis outside seem to hold out some 
promise of the contentment you imagine within.” 

“We don’t want no more Jubilee collectors here,” grumbled a good- 
looking woman, as she opened the door to them. ‘This is the sixth 
time they’ve been to-day. We poor folks bear as good a will to the 
Queen, God bless her! as any in the land, but the way we’re worried 
about this Jubilee is not to be borne. They do say an Englishman’s 
home is his castle, but we poor folks are obliged to be at home for 
all the world, and can’t say Not at home, like you rich people, when 
you don’t want to see a body. I often say to my husband, what 
with Jubilee and Primrose extortioners coming to us morning, noon, 
and night, we might as well dispense with doors altogether.” 

On being assured, however, that her visitors had no Jubilee or 
Primrose designs, she became more friendly, and offered them a glass 
of milk apiece. This they accepted, expressing the hope that they 
would not thereby be robbing the children. 

“ Ah! no,” said the woman with a sigh, “the time’s gone by for 
that. My husband, he can’t say he had not his quiverful. But 
they are most of them flown. The eldest enlisted, and was killed in 
the Soudan. The second went to service, but has been out of a place 
for nearly two years. The third is dying ot drink somewhere in 
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London. Of the girls, three slave the livelong day in stifling shops, 
and one has made a miserable marriage. For children in our rank 
of life, it would be better for most of them never to be born. I 
sometimes think the happiest of my children were the four that died 
in one week of diphtheria.” 

* But if you have had trouble with your family,” said Candide, 
“your husband and your home have, I hope, made up for much ?” 

“ Ah! yes,” replied the woman tearfully. “My husband has 
been a good one to me, but as for the home there is nothing before 
us soon but the workhouse. Tom has worked early and worked late, 
summer and winter, for the last forty years, on his lordship’s farms ; 
but now times are bad, and wages have been reduced, and they talk 
of letting the farms go back out of cultivation. When that comes, 
we must go on the parish, for our only claim on our native soil is 
to so much of it as will cover our bones.” 

* Well,” asked Martin of Candide after this conversation, “ what 
think you now of English rural felicity? Do you still believe in the 
pre-established harmony, or lean, like me, to the theory of a pre- 
established discord ?” 

“ Pangloss,” replied Candide, “ was certainly a great philosopher, 
but I own to disappointment in not having found his theory of human 
felicity more completely illustrated in England during this Jubilee. 
Whether it would be possible to find in the whole of England one 
man or woman, rich or poor, old or young, who either is or would 
avow himself or herself to be happy and contented, I now begin 
seriously to doubt. The Jubilee, instead of enhancing the national 
happiness, seems somehow to have done the very reverse. But this 
does not disturb my belief that all is really for the best, and that if 
the Jubilee is an evil in itself, it is one that flows necessarily (since 
every effect has a cause) from some far-off pre-established harmony. 
Still, I shall now be only too thankful to flee out of its reach, and to 
seek in Europe countries where we shall not perhaps find perfect 
happiness, but where at least the causes for the reverse will only be 
of the normal character and not incidental to, or intensified by, the 
celebration of a Jubilee.” 

“Let us go back this very night,” said Martin, “though I ought 
to leave with more reluctance than I shall a country which bears such 
ample testimony to the truth of my philosophy, and so thoroughly 
discredits the foolish ideas instilled into you by Pangloss. Let us 
hurry to Switzerland, and among the mountains, where ice and snow 
and flowers and sunlight keep their everlasting Jubilee, forget the 
brave struggle of these English millions to rise superior for a season 
alike to their nature and their circumstances.” 








II 


GRASSHOPPERS, CRICKETS, AND 
LOCUSTS. 


(A NOTE ON THE POETS.) 


IKE the nightingale or the frog, the grasshopper lives in verse 
chiefly from its “‘song.” It is the minstrel among the insects ; 
the “ piping” one. Notthat all admire it, for it is called “ tiresome,” 
“ shrill,” “ creaking” ; while Marvel speaks of its note as a “ squeak- 
ing laugh.” Nor is this, on occasion, a bad description; for I 
remember once, when puzzled for my way on the Wiltshire Downs, 
fancying the cricket’s voice derisive. I was listening with both 
my ears to catch if I could the sounds from some neighbouring 
sheepfold ; but all I heard was the jeering of the insect. But, like 
church bells, grasshoppers say just what the listener chooses to hear. 
So its speech would work in well into fairy-tale as a substitute for 
the ambiguous directions given to straying heroes and heroines 
by mischievous elves, or that old man’s nod of the head, which in 
Red Indian stories means yes or no, just as the inquirer wishes the 
answer to be the one or the other. 

“ Twittering ” is more than once the poet’s epithet for the sound 
(Leyden has “ pittering,” which, I suppose, is a phonetic rendering), 
and, as a rule, it is amiably accepted as after the manner of “ singing.” 
Mackay is original— 

By the clink that sounds among the grass, 
Like tempered steel on greaves of brass, 
As the mail-clad grasshoppers chirp and pass, 
Byron has it “carolling,” and others call it a “ blithe singer” cheering 
the mower and the rustic at their tasks. Both Leyden and Lovelace 
are worth quoting :— 
And pittering grasshoppers, confusedly shrill, 
Pipe giddily along the glowing hill; 
Sweet grasshopper, who lov’st at noon to lie 
Serenely in the green-ribbed clover’s eye, 
To sun thy filmy wings and emerald vest, 
Unseen thy form, and undisturbed thy rest ! 
Oft have I, listening, mused the sultry day, 
And wondered what thy chirping song might say ; 
When nought was heard along the blossomed lea 
To join thy music, save the listless bee, LEYDEN, 
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Oh! thou that swing’st upon the waving hair 
Of some well-filled oaten beard, 
Drunk ev’ry night with a delicious tear 
Dropp'd thee fiom heaven, 
The joys of earth and air are thine entire, 
That with thy wings and feet dost hop and fiy, 
And when thy poppy works thou dost retire 
To thy carved acorn bed to lie. 
LOVELACE, 
“ Hoarse” is an epithet frequently applied, but, as a rule—for 
instance Southey’s 
Hoarse grasshoppers their evening song 
Sang ceaseless as the dews of night descended, 
and Leyden’s 
The tuneful Liids suppress the cheerful lay, 
And to hoarse grasshoppers resign the day, 


in relation to the insect at nightfall. Is there really any change 
in its tone, as in that of frogs? I have myself thought that its 
vespers differed from its matins in being deeper and less sprightly. 
At any rate, it is certain that the creature constantly modulates 
its tones, and, listening to it, it seems as if the small scraper got 
tired or inattentive; its “‘ voice” becomes irresolute, flat, false 
in quantity ; then it pulls itself together and starts afresh clear, firm, 
and true. It is very easy, if you have the whim to do so, to guess 
at some of the grasshopper’s moods from the way it sings. 

It is worth, perhaps, saying that the grasshopper makes its music 
by scraping the inner edge of its long hind legs against the ridges of 
the wings, and the cricket by rubbing the wing-covers against the 
wings. Why they should make these noises is not obvious ; but as it 
is only the male that is harmonious, the presumption is that the 
music serves the same purpose as analogous accomplishments in 
birds—as being an ornament to the “ stronger ” sex and an attraction 
to the “weaker.” The poets, by the way, almost invariably address 
the chirping grasshopper as “she,” just as they always transfer the 
male nightingale’s song to the hen-bird. 

Among the oddities of zoological folktore I find the grasshopper 
written down asan idle and thoughtless person. It is of a loquacious 
kind, a chatterer, and therefore flighty, irresponsible, a ne’er-do-weel. 
It starves when hard times come; begs its bread in winter. So it 
figures as the opposite of the ant; a contrast to the silent and in- 
dustrious emmet. How old the idea may be no one can say ; but, at 
any rate, it is as venerable as the most ancient Sanskrit legends. For 
there we find the grasshopper spoken of as an improvident individual 
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and an unreliable. It runs a race with the ant, but after taking some 
astonishing leaps takes a nap, just as the hare does when racing the 
tortoise, and of course the ant plods in first. Again, it neglects to 
store its larder, and the ant—a detestable little prig in folklore— 
gives it a good lecturing when it ought instead to help the poor 
mendicant to a grain of wheat. AZsop reproduced the idea, and the 
first of La Fontaine’s fables is a version of the Phrygian’s 

A grasshopper gay 

Sang the summer away, 
and, having nothing to eat in winter, 

A begging she went 

To her neighbour the ant, 
who asks her what did she all the rest of the year that she now finds 
herself in such wretched case. The grasshopper confesses she sang 
forall comers. “Sang indeed !” is the emmet’s unsympathetic reply, 
* Then now you must dance.” 

In the poets the same fable frequently recurs. Spenser starts it 

in the “ Shepherd’s Calendar ”— 
And my poor muse hath spent her spare store, 
Yet little good hath got, and much less gain, 
Such pleasance makes the grasshopper so poor, 
And beg for bread, when winter doth her strain. 
and others repeat it both of the grasshopper and the cricket. 

Now this fancy is more curious than at first appears ; for this 
reason. ‘There is actually a grasshopper which lives with ants, and 
shares their home with them, under some such queer arrangement 
for reciprocity as makes it possible for owls and snakes to share the 
marmot’s dwelling. Upon what terms the ant tolerates the grasshopper 
does not appear, or how the grasshopper justifies its partnership. Yet 
thereitis. The modus vivendi hasbeen found ; and incongruous as the 
association seems, it must evidently have some recommendations that 
satisfy both parties, or elseit could not exist. And failing fact, why not 
let fancy suggest an explanation? The ants find life dull, the cease- 
less round of silent and prosaic drudgery intolerable. So they pay with 
board and lodging the minnesingers of the meadows, the troubadours 
of the stubble, to live with them and cheer the toilers of their austere 
republic with music. Thus too do we see men of monotonous labour 
sitting at their work with singing-birds hanging overhead. In the old 
sailing-ship days the fiddler fiddled to the crew when at work. Music 
always lightens labour of a mechanical kind. What new life the 
band puts into the legs of marching soldiers! In every country in the 
world you will find the coolies, the porters, and those who perform 
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tedious and unvarying work, invariably chanting as they toil. Over- 
seers of all kinds encourage it. The fact is as old as the hills—as 
ant-hills. And so too (there is no harm in such imaginings) the 
industrious emmet may perhaps, after all, not be such a fanatic in 
the unwisdom of perpetual slaving as has been thought. “Thou 
miserable ant,” says Lovelace, 

Austere and cynic, not one hour t’ allow, 

To lose with pleasure what thou gett’st with pain. 

Nor all thy life one poor minute live, 

And thy o’erlaboured bulk with mirth relieve. 

Cease, large example of wise thrift, awhile 

(So thy example is become our law), 

And teach thy frowns a seasonable smile, 

So Cato sometimes naked Florals saw. 


But if my fancy be allowable, that the ants (do they not keep 
wood-lice as housemaids ?) entertain musicians for the brightening of 
their daily lives, the poet is at fault, and the cricket’s scraping “relieves 
the o’erlaboured bulk” and teaches a “seasonable smile.” All of 
which would be very engaging—for I consider the ceaseless moiling 
of ants abominable. 

Let this be as it may, the fact remains that grasshopper-folk and 
ants do live together, and so the bottom falls delightfully out of the 
fable which makes the one intolerant of the other’s idle habits. The 
grasshopper, the singer of an idle hour, finds his friends in the appre- 
ciative citizens of the little hills, and the pismire is no longer an 
unsympathetic little prig. 

Curious, too, is the notion that grasshoppers are short-lived: 
is it from these creatures that the phrase “a short life and a merry 
one” is taken ?— 

Wisely the ant against poor winter hoards, 
The stock which summer’s wealth affords ; 


For grasshoppers that must at autumn die, 
How vain were such an industry! 


Of course it is pre-eminently a summer insect. Who does not 
remember the day in July when, out in the meadow, or among the 
heather, or on cliffs that overlook the sea, or in some woodland corner 
in the country, the grasshopper’s voice “ filled every pause”? How the 
little creature’s chirrup-chirrup reinforces the idea of a sultry mid- 
summer day! What drowsiness it lends to it ! 


The forest deep, 
That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ; 
And still a coil the grasshopper did keep; 
Yet all these sounds yblent inclinéd all to sleep,— Castle of Jndolence, 
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In poetry this small lyrist is a favourite figure in nearly every 
description of hot midday, whether the poet be one who is faith- 
ful to fact from familiarity—like a Bloomfield, Clare, or Grahame—or 
one who, like Marvel, Keats, or Shelley, are always in fancy so delight- 
fully in sympathy with the spirit, if not always the letter, of Nature’s 
doings— 

The poetry of earth is never dead ; 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead : 


That is the grasshopper’s—he takes the lead 
In summer luxury—he has never done 
With his delights, for when tired out with fun, 


He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
KEATS, 


Come, be happy! lie thee down, 
On the fresh grass newly mown, 
Where the grasshopper doth sing 
Merrily—one joyous thing 
In a world of sorrowing. 
SHELLEY. 
Marvel too, among his meadows, is just as sympathetic. 
Or the more naturalistic poets :— 


It is high noon, 
And scarce a chirping grasshopper is heard 
Through the dumb mead, Distressful nature pants. 
THOMSON, 


Intense the viewless flood of heat descends 
On hill and vale and wood and tangled brake, 
And to the chirping grasshopper the broom 
With crackling pod responds, 


GRAHAME, 
Granted, then, that it is a summer insect—that it is in the days of heat 
one hears it most loquacious—how od4d it is that the fable should have 
survived that it “died in October”! It does not, of course, do any- 
thing of the, kind, but simply withdraws into its place and sleeps 
through the winter. As every one knows, it is a rule of nature every 
winged insect shall die within the year (the occasional individuals 
that survive the twelvemonth only proving the rule), for the stage of 
wings is the last third of the creature’s life. After all, it would be 
very absurd if we did not recognise among ourselves the stages of 
childhood, youth, middle age, and old age, which together cover the 
span of our “three score years and ten.” An insect’s stages proceed in a 
far smaller compass, and the winged one is the last. It is really the old 
age of the caterpillar or grub. Thus a grasshopper may be for two or 
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three years a grub, for another six months a hobbledehoy—that is, a 
wingless thing, half grub, half grasshopper—and then for a further 
space a winged grasshopper. In the last stage it marries, and there 
is an end of its purpose. Nature has no further need for it, and does 
not care whether it dies or not. The slender fragility of the insect’s 
appearance may have suggested a feeble hold of life ; some grass- 
hoppers look like the mere spectres of insects. About others too there 
is a vegetable, perishable look, as of thin grass-blades that a frost would 
kill or heat shrivel up ; a suspicion about their sere and faded edges 
that they are already beginning to wither. But the grasshopper has 
nothing to complain of as to its length of life. It sings the summer 
in and the autumn out, and goes to sleep with the year. 

The cricket differs but little from the grasshopper— 

Beside yon pool as smooth as glass, 
Reflecting every cloud, 


Securely hid among the grass, 
The crickets chirrup loud. 
And again— 
In mid-wood silence, thus, how sweet to be, 
Where all the noises that on peace intrude 
Come from the chittering cricket, bird, and bee, 
Whose songs have charms to sweeten solitude. 


As a matter of fact this insect is, I fancy, only the grasshopper 
over again, but used under another name for the sake of variety, for 
it not only “ pipes,” sings, “chirps” (in Clare), “ twitters,” and (in 
Leyden) even “ pitters,” exactly like the grasshopper, but has all 
other points in common with it. (There is no very common out-of- 
doors cricket in England.) Cowper calls it a “locust” in his appeal 
to the swallow— 

Arctic maid! with honey fed, 
Bearest thou to thy callow brood 
Yonder locust from the mead, 
Destined their delicious food ? 
Ye have kindred voices clear, 
Ye alike unfold the wing, 
Migrate hither, sojourn here, 
Both attendant on the Spring. 
Ah! for pity drop the prize ; 
Let it not with truth be said 
That a songster gasps and dies 
That a songster may be fed. 


The domestic cricket that “ by the fireside unmolested sings ”— 


Blithe as the lark, as crickets gay, 
That chirrup on the hearth— 
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finds more distinctive notice, and is universally a favourite. The 
’ y 

poet is “ blest with the lowly cricket’s drowsy dirge.” The idea—and 
one not altogether without foundation—that the superior comforts 
of fireside life lengthen the insect’s life is often hinted at, and in 
the following explicitly set forth :— 

Little inmate full of mirth, 

Chirping on my humble hearth, 

Whereso’er be thy abode, 

Always harbinger of good. 

Though in voice and shape may be, 

Form’d as if akin to thee, 

Thou surpassest, happier far, 

Happiest grasshoppers that are ; 

Theirs is but a Summer song, 

Thine endures the Winter long, 

Unimpair’d, and shrill, and clear, 

Melody throughout the year. 

Neither night nor dawn of day, 

Puts a period to thy lay. 

Underlying this, of course, is that pathetic main idea of the 
poets that “ life’s ashort summer.” Men and women are mere insects, 
“the summer swarm.” So the poets, whenever they meet with a 
beauty—the song of birds, the butterfly’s colours, the glowworin’s 
spark, a flower in its prime—see in it that which is transient, futile, 
doomed. Both gaiety and merriment have in verse melancholy signi- 
ficances ; night, winter, death, hold them in reversion. Let the grass- 
hopper chirp : it will die soon. 

A very different creature is the locust, “the scourge of Allah,” 
“the army of the One God.” 

A fire devoureth before them; and behind them a flame burneth: the land is 
as the garden of Eden before them, and behind them a desolate wilderness; yea, 


and nothing shall escape them. 
Like the noise of chariots on the tops of mountains shall they leap, like the 


noise of a flame of fire that devoureth the stubble, as a strong people set in battle 
array. 

Just as Job exhausted for all time to come the poetry of the 
impregnable majesty of an individual strength in his picture of 
Leviathan, so Joel, in the chapter of which I have quoted two verses, 
exhausts the poetry of the irresistible might of multitudes. No poet 
has ever bettered by a single thought the verses of Job, nor any after 
him added a force or a beauty to the lines of Joel. 

The locust has but one aspect in poetry—that ofa multitudinous 


evil— 
As, borne by winds along, in baleful cload, 


Embody’d locusts from the wing descend, 
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On herb, fruit, flow’r, and kill the rip’ning year, 

While waste behind, destruction in their track, 

And ghastly famine wait. 

MALLET. 
They serve, therefore, as a simile for anything that desolates or 
devours—“ Gaul’s locust host,” or any other enemy of Britain or of 
“Freedom” ; armies of all kinds ; the minions of tyranny ; corrupt 
courtiers ; Jesuits. They are “ tree-blasting,” “sky-clouding,” 
“ blackening all the ground,” “in darksome clouds,” “hosts that 
desolate the earth and dim the day,” “ barb’rous millions,” “ greedy 
troops,” “endless legions on sounding wings,” “ thick-phalanxed as 
when plaguing Samarcand,” “dire with horrid swarms.” Nearly 
every poet at one time or another has told “ what deeds of woe the 
locust can perform” ; but their language toils in vain after the con- 
suming, overwhelming reality such as the prophet saw it from the 
mountain side in Palestine—“ a day of clouds and thick darkness—a 
great people and a strong.” 
Milton’s passage on the Plague is noble :— 
As when the potent rod 

Of Amram’s son, in Egypt’s evil day, 

Wav’d round the coast, up call’d a pitchy cloud 

Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 

That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 

Like night, and darken’d all the land of Nile. 
And Heber too rises to the theme :— 


The dreadful wand, whose godlike sway 
Could lure the locust from her airy way, 
With reptile war assail their proud abodes, 
And mar the giant pomps of Egypt’s gods. 


But I do not know where else in poetry to look for an adequate 
reference to this terrific phenomenon of the locust, the little insect 
which the Arabs grind up to make flour for cakes, yet compared with 
which the devastating armies of man are benevolent agencies. 

I have myself followed both. Where the army had passed, the 
villages were empty shells, the green crops had been cut down 
lest they should ripen, the melon-fields hacked to bits lest they 
should bear fruit, the wells befouled with the carcasses of dead beasts. 
Fire had been there, and the fury of swords. And yet there was 
greenness left, and, though of a poor sort, gleanings for animals. 
The injury done was not intolerable; the land was habitable. In 
the other case there had been neither brand nor blade, and no 
malevolence. And yet there was nothing left, neither for the camel 
searching the tops of the mimosas nor for the mule sniffing for 
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herbage between the stones on the ground. The earth was shaved 
close The bushes were more bare than in mid-winter. The only well 
we found stank to the skies with a fathom’s depth of dead locusts. 
It was the difference between discomfort and starvation, mischief 
and ruin. And Joel says, “The appearance of them is as the 
appearance of horses; and as horsemen, so shall they run.” The 
translation probably is in error, and, I should think, should read, 
“ and their coming is as the coming of horsemen” &c. ‘Their passing 
was like the rush of infinite cavalry at a distance, the air all rattling 
with harness and glinting with sparks of silver and steel and scarlet, 
“And the Lord shall utter his voice before his army ”—that voice 
of the whirlwind with which Jehovah spoke in the desert to Moses ; 
the voice of nature is real, earnest, indisputable, and authentic. 


PHIL ROBINSON, 
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MARIE-ANTOINETTE. 
A VINDICATION. 


MONG the unofficial, though not altogether irresponsible, per- 
sonages who influenced the course of public affairs during 
the last feeble struggles of the old French Monarchy, and who, 
without warrant from the character of their acts, were sacrificed to the 
malicious and implacable passions of the Revolution, no one, it will 
surely be admitted, appeals more strongly to our interest and sym- 
pathy than the unfortunate queen, Marie-Antoinette. When the 
dominant classes of society, absorbed in the pursuit of petty intrigues 
and of grossly selfish objects, came suddenly into direct conflict both 
with the bulk of the nation—goaded by long oppression into un- 
appeasable disaffection —and with the inexperienced but confident 
advocates of impracticable, if not altogether visionary, Schemes of 
government, she is seen inextricably immersed in that perplexing 
vortex, vainly stretching out her hand for trusty support and 
guidance. Even to this day her character and her acts have 
remained unnoticed except from standpoints wide as the poles 
asunder. By her friends and the partisans of the Monarchy Marie- 
Antoinette has been very injudiciously and extravagantly belauded ; 
and by her enemies and the advocates of the Revolution she has 
been most unjustly, maliciously, and even grossly, assailed. 

Until very recently such distorted views had found an excuse in 
the barrenness of authentic and unquestionable materials wherewith 
to portray the reality. The numerous works professing to describe 
“The Life of Marie-Antoinette ” are based upon chronicles, pamph- 
lets, memoirs, correspondence, and other documents, whose spirit, 
when not palpably hostile, springs from a suspicicus source, being 
evoked either by feelings of friendship or by sentimental pity, so 
that in every case the reader’s judgment is led more or less astray. 
To the latter category must be assigned the ‘‘ Mémoires sur la vie de 
Marie-Antoinette,” by Madame Campan, femme de chambre to the 
Queen. Thisis the only narrative, however, which appears to give an 
approximately accurate estimate of the character of Marie-Antoinette. 
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It is undistorted by party prejudice or interest : it seems throughout, 
indeed, to be inspired by a desire to keep creditably near the truth, 
Yet, side by side with this struggling spirit of impartiality, there are 
visible many unmistakable traces of a too lenient judgment, and of a 
sympathy ever disposed to throw a veil over unquestionable faults. 
In a word, being the production of affection, it is pardonably in- 
dulgent ; but, as an inevitable consequence, many of the statements 
it contains are hampered by grave doubts. 

At the present time, however, exaggerations can derive very little 
support from uncertainty. A mass of secret correspondence recently 
discovered among the Austrian archives throws 2 flood of light over 
many hitherto doubtful qualities pertaining to the French Queen.! 
This correspondence is authentic, an affirmation to which other docu- 
ments of a similar nature, resting for the most part merely upon the 
professed genuineness of their character, can rarely lay claim. 

The object aimed at in the few following pages is by no means to 
add another version of the life of Marie-Antoinette to the superfluously 
numerous narratives of the kind at present extant, but, chiefly aided 
by the letters just mentioned, to endeavour to place the faults of that 
life, especially those which wore a political aspect, in their true light. 

It would be difficult to imagine a greater contrast in the moral 
atmosphere of two families than that which subsisted, about the year 
1770, between the Imperial family of Austria and the Royal family of 
France. Goethe was probably not far wrong when he said that “ the 
Imperial family differed but little from that of an ordinary middle- 
class German household.” Guided, even to sternness, by the firm 
hand of the Empress-Queen—‘‘ Princesse magnanime,” as Voltaire 
calls her—it was a model of all the proprieties. Yet it may be 
surmised that, by wielding such imperious authority, Maria-Theresa 
inspired her children with more respect and fear than love. Be that 
as it may, Marie-Antoinette assuredly did not forget, especially when 
misfortune overtook her, the firmness and high morality which had 
been her guard and guide during childhood. The environments and 
besetting influences of her later home, so far from showing any 
deference to the substantial dictates of morality, were inspired by 
infinitely varied forms of impropriety. It would indeed have been 
marvellous if decorum had flourished, except in mere showy appear- 
ance, under the ungenial ascendency of Louis XV. Such, then, were 


1 Marie-Antoinette : Correspondance secréte entre Marie-Thérése et le Comte 
de Mercy-Argenteau, avec les Lettres de Marie-Thérése et de Marie-Antoinette. 
Par M. Alfred d’Arneth, Directeur des Archives de la Maison Jmpériale. Paris : 


1874. 
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the diametrically opposite conditions of the home in which Marie- 
Antoinette was nurtured and those which, in the year 1770, 
confronted her when, at the early age of fifteen, she entered the 
French Court. The effects of such a change, so radical in all its 
phases, upon a vivacious and pleasure-seeking girl would, it is 
natural to infer, tend to impair early salutary influences. That, for 
a few years, those influences suffered a partial eclipse can hardly 
be questioned ; but that they were never wholly obliterated is 
unquestionable. Extravagance in dress, and an inordinate pursuit of 
frivolous enjoyments, were the first symptoms of this temporary 
aberration. From many recorded instances, the following remarks 
made by Maria-Theresa to her daughter may be quoted : “ People 
are continually talking about the profuse fashion of your dress. They 
say that your hair from the roots stands thirty-six inches high, and 
that it is topped by plumes and ribbons.” This censure is often 
repeated, and was assuredly not undeserved. But the Empress 
hardly seems to have taken sufficiently into account the exacting 
influence—then, as at all times—of the reigning fashion.! Marie- 
Antoinette merely happened to be the most critically observed slave 
of that tyrant.? Similar leniency, however, in presence of the im- 
poverished, if not bankrupt, condition of the national exchequer, 
cannot be so readily conceded to her for the extravagant sums she 
expended on jewellery, diamonds being a special, if not fatuous, object 
of her fancy. In a letter to the Empress, the Comte de Mercy- 
Argenteau—the Austrian Ambassador—says: ‘ Concerning the last 
purchase of diamond bracelets for 240,000 livres, the gossiping 
world of Paris declares that the frequently exhibited lavish taste of 
the Queen in this respect, leading as it does to much useless profusion, 
tends to augment the present ever-embarrassing financial difficulties of 
the State.” Referring, in a letter to her daughter, to the contents of 
this communication, the Empress expresses herself in the following 
touching manner: “Such anecdotes pierce my heart, especially for 
the future [surtout pour l’avenir].” There is a melancholy foreboding 
in the words italicised: it seems as if the shadow of the rapidly 


' The caricaturists of the day represented hairdressers as mounted upon high 
steps whilst preparing ladies’ coiffures. 

? The following lines are from a scarce work, entitled Recueil général des 
Coiffures, etc.: — 


Le LEVER DE LA REINE, 
De la Reine c’est la coiffure, 
Sans doute elle est de trés-bon gofit, 
C’est bien d’adopter sa parure : 
Prenez-la pour modéle en tout. 
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approaching “ Affair of the Necklace” were visible. Happily, how- 
ever, for Maria-Theresa, death mercifully spared her the pangs which 
a knowledge of that “affair” would have caused her. Yet, in spite 
of all facts and appearances, and regarded in a by no means partial 
spirit of charity, much may be said in mitigation of such thoughtless 
extravagance in one so young and so beset by demoralising examples. 
Norwere the amusements which occupied the time of Marie-Antoinette 
when at her favourite retreat—Trianon, near Versailles—susceptible, 
even in appearance, of the harsh and gross constructions which at 
the time were habitually heaped upon them. Her unsuspicious and 
freedom-loving nature often presented unsuspected openings for the 
shafts of malice. One result of her lively disposition was to induce a 
distaste, carried at times to the verge of impropriety, for the restraints 
enjoined by her position. It must, indeed, be acknowledged that 
she overpassed that limit when, by her presence, she countenanced 
summer nocturnal parties in the gardens of Versailles. It need 
hardly be said that such peculiarly inviting opportunities did not 
escape the ever-vigilant eye of prurient scandal. Passing in review 
the inculpatory evidence which the slander-mongers of the time 
greedily scraped together, nothing more heinous can be proved against 
Marie-Antoinette than that her inveterate levity sometimes hurried 
her to the brink of culpability. But if the maligners of the Queen 
fail to prove that she was ever guilty of any criminal act, on the other 
hand her brother, the Emperor Joseph, overestimated the quality of 
her purity when he declared that “ Her virtue is not only intact, but 
is even austere ; a result flowing more from the natural bent of her 
character than from any course of reasoning.” 

The disastrous episode in the career of Marie-Antoinette, which, 
by associating the Queen’s name with the scandalous adventures of 
a diamond necklace, seems instinct with fiendish irony, has been so 
frequently and, in one or two instances, so graphically described, 
that only a few words of comment will be ventured upon here. If in 
this untoward incident it be possible to detect even a shadow of 
blame upon Marie-Antoinette, it is referrible solely to her known 
infatuation for such costly trinkets. There existed ample proofs to 
establish the fact that the necklace had been stolen bya disreputable 
woman, who sought to implicate the Queen in the nefarious trans- 
action in order to secure a very likely means of escape from the 
probable consequences of her crime. Her method of procedure was 
very ingenious. Being at the time on questionable terms of intimacy 
with the Cardinal de Rohan, whose position gave him access to 
the Queen, she cunningly contrived to convert him into a docile 
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instrument for her purpose. Now, it is notorious that this man was 
ever conspiring, either openly or secretly, against the Queen, and that 
he never enjoyed, or was ever worthy to enjoy, her confidence. By 
most of those who knew him he was regarded as a mere scoundrel ; 
and there is an opinion of him, expressed many years before the 
unfortunate event in question happened, the unfavourable character 
of which was surely not lessened as time advanced. It is thus 
that Maria-Theresa describes him when, in 1772, he represented 
France at the Austrian Court : “ The Prince de Rohan displeases me 
more and more. Without talents, without prudence, and openly de- 
praved in manners, hesustains very badly the character of Ambassador 
and Ecclesiastic.” A man presenting such qualities would surely feel 
very congenially disposed to accept a part in the conspiracy suggested 
to him: not, it may be conceded, lending himself to the chief but 
concealed object contemplated by his temptress—the purloining of 
the necklace—but as a promising means of casting an ignominious 
stain upon Marie-Antoinette. To this end he forged the Queen’s 
name to a document seemingly authorising him to purchase the 
necklace, and thus succeeded in mystifying the jeweliers to whom 
the diamonds belonged. When very conclusive evidence of guilt 
was brought home to the culprits, the thief was, to a certain extent, 
punished ; whilst the forger—the far greater criminal, the man who 
sought to befoul the fair reputation of the Queen—was acquitted. 
This acquittal was brought about through the influence of a certain 
dominant Court cabal, and prolonged for some time, because seeming 
to justify, the triumph of malice. Under the acute influence of such 
injustice, Marie-Antoinette, in a letter to her sister, thus expresses 
her indignation and grief: “‘ To be sacrificed to a perjured priest—to 
a foul intriguer. . . . What an affliction! What a humiliation !” 

Of those faults whose consequences are circumscribed within 
narrow limits, and are distinctively personal, gambling may be 
regarded as the greatest of which Marie-Antoinette was guilty. This 
addiction to a degrading and costly amusement, and to much other 
wasteful folly, presented itself in its most conspicuous and blamable 
forms about the year 1777. It is not, perhaps, unfairly lenient to 
suggest that the Queen was probably led to adopt such a discreditable 
pastime, more to humour a thoughtless love of excitement than to 
gratify a naturally vicious tendency. Of course her presence at the 
questionable entertainment attracted the rich and the unwary. It is 
related that an Englishman, having been admitted to the gaming- 
table of the Queen, lost large sums of money. Possessed of ample 
means, he was tempted to persist in speculating upon the proverbial 
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fickleness of Fortune, and at length his perseverance in a bad course 
met with bountiful, though certainly not with due, reward. On this 
occasion time was forgotten, and the exciting game was continued 
far into the night. Suddenly the King, who was much opposed to 
late hours, entered the room in a very angry frame of mind. His 
irritation was sensibly increased when he heard that during the 
evening the Queen had lost one hundred thousand écws. The Queen 
attempted to excuse herself with the remark: “It is a revenge.” 
“That may be,” replied the King, “ but a few such revenges would 
lead to ruin.” The closest scrutiny, if unprejudiced, can discover no 
greater blemishes on the moral character of Marie-Antoinette than 
those which have here been pointed out. Presenting in no instance 
the dark tint which represents vice, they may be passed over without 
any very grave condemnation: little importance, indeed, except 
to the individual bearing the stains, can be attached to any judgment 
passed upon them. When, however, Marie-Antoinette is regarded 
from a political point of view, her conduct bears with it immeasurable 
consequences : she must be recognised as an influential instrument, 
willing or unwilling, moulding the destinies of France. 

At the time Marie-Antoinette appeared on the scene, the Duc 
de Choiseul, a liberal and capable politician, was Prime Minister. He 
had negotiated her marriage with the Dauphin, and there can be little 
doubt that if he had remained in office he would have imparted 
to her a tolerably impartial, and to some extent a wise, political 
education. A few months later, however, he was supplanted by the 
Duc d’Aiguillon, aided and abetted by Madame du Barry : the former 
a man without ability of any kind, except as a petty intriguer, a 
character which he sustained with unsurpassable skill ; the latter, like 
her predecessor, Madame de Pompadour, a shameless woman, but, 
unlike her, destitute of political capacity. Apart from their igno- 
minious personal character, they were the declared enemies of 
Choiseul, and therefore could not be otherwise than distasteful to the 
Dauphiness. Besides the Du Barry clique, there were other cabals 
hostile to the fallen minister and to the Liberal Party ; but they were 
so despicably personal in their motives that politics, in the true sense 
of the word, could never be said to form their chief, and but rarely even 
their ostensible, object. To these intrigues Marie-Antoinette, though 
she naturally favoured those who remained faithful to Choiseul, offered 
very little politicai opposition. On the other hand, she was by no 
means backward in resisting and resenting all inimical manceuvres of 
a strictly personal nature. It was not until she became Queen that 
she showed any marked political bias. 
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With the death of Louis XV. disappeared, partly through the 
influence of the young Queen, the disreputable D’Aiguillon, and his 
equally disreputable patroness, Madame du Barry. ‘Though the new 
Ministry was nominally under the leadership of the Comte de 
Maurepas, a frivolous old courtier, it as mainly composed of efficient, 
or at least creditably endowed, politicians. Conspicuous in that 
Ministry, not only comparatively but absolutely, figures Turgot as 
Contréleur Général des Finances. He wasa man far in advance of his 
time, especially as it was passing in the world immediately around 
him: an apparition in a French Ministry unprecedented, almost 
incredible. In the following lines, Voltaire succinctly expresses the 
popular, if not the universal, opinion of Turgot :— 

Je crois en Turgot fermement ; 
Je ne sais pas ce qu’il veut faire ; 
Mais je sais que c’est le contraire 
De ce qu’on fit jusqu’a présent. 

Was the dismissal of Turgot in any degree referrible to the in- 
fluence of the Queen? Unremittingly eager as her enemies were to 
discover any real, or even any seeming, occasion for imputing blame to 
her, it was not at that time, nor in fact until lately, generally known 
that she was an active participant in that impoliticact. In the corre- 
spondence repeatedly quoted, Mercy-Argenteau, though among the 
first who instigated Marie-Antoinette when she became Queen to 
intermeddle in affairs of State, expresses himself to the Empress in 
the following very decided manner : “ Seeing that the late Contré/eur- 
Général possessed a great and wide reputation for honesty, and was 
loved by the people, it is unfortunate that his dismissal was in some 
measure the work of the Queen. By such effects of her influence she 
may some day bring upon herself the just reproaches of her husband, 
and even of the entire nation.” The concluding words are coloured 
with a vague, gloomy foreboding ; but could the Queen, could the 
wisest of her contemporaries, have been expccted to anticipate even 
the least of the momentous and far-reaching consequences of that 
act? It is evident, moreover, that the Queen’s opposition to Turgot 
had but a shadowy bearing upon politics, being chiefly, if not 
exclusively, influenced by personal considerations. A certain Comte 
de Guines was dismissed by Turgot—not, it need hardly be said, 
without adequate reasons—from an important and lucrative post. 
Goaded by pride and self-conceit, he eagerly devised numerous 
unscrupulous intrigues against the too conscientious Minister ; and, as 
he was in high favour at Court, especially among the more influential 
courtiers, it inevitably followed that the Queen was besieged by a 
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host of importunities to further his malicious designs. Not suspecting, 
and indeed not capable of conceiving, the serious consequences of 
her action, she yielded with incautious and blamable rashness to the 
powerful and persistent obsession to which she was subjected. The 
fact, however, must not be lost sight of that other yet more effective 
influences were ceaselessly directed against the Minister. The 
following unequivocal observations occur in a letter written on 
March 4, 1776, by the Comte de Creutz to Gustavus III.: “M. Turgot 
finds himself opposed by a most formidable league, composed of 
all the nobles of the kingdom, of all the Parliaments, of all the 
financiers, of all the women of the Court, and of all the dévots.” 

That the Queen was moved to contribute towards the fall of 
Turgot by no political impulse is substantially, if not absolutely, 
proved by the fact that she approved and even favoured the appoint- 
ment, as Contréleur-Général, of the able financier Necker, who 
closely succeeded Turgot, and who was, to an almost identical 
extent, a continuator of his equitable fiscal policy. “I have 
observed,” says Mercy, in a letter to the Empress (April 17, 1780), 
“ that of all the King’s ministers, M. Necker is the one who stands 
foremost in the Queen’s opinion, and for whom Her Majesty has the 
greatest consideration.” Other sources amply corroborate the 
Ambassador’s observation as to the high place which Necker 
enjoyed in the Queen’s estimation. With this wide political accord 
appear to have been associated less formal sentiments ; for it is said 
that the Queen took a lively interest in promoting the marriage of 
Necker’s daughter to the Baron de Staél-Holstein. It is probable, 
no doubt, that some part of this consideration was due to the 
friendly feeling which was known to subsist between the Duc de 
Choiseul and Necker ; but such an association can only be regarded 
as a pleasing collateral cause of the decided liberal tendencies which 
Marie-Antoinette showed in reference to political and economical 
questions. Even with regard to her strictly personal expenses she 
never leant an unwilling ear to the judicious curtailments suggested 
by the Contréleur Général. 

After the death of Maurepas, in 1781, no member of the Cabinet 
assumed the title of Premier; but the Minister of Finance, upon 
whose successful administration had come to depend the salvation of 
the Monarchy, became the virtual chief of the Ministry—overshadow- 
ing, nay, even, as it were, extinguishing his colleagues. After the 
retirement of Necker, the next Contréleur Général who may be 
deemed worthy of mention was Calonne, a man possessed of some 
ability and of considerable experience, but of very little con- 
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scientiousness. His financial policy was based upon expedients 
which he must have known could never prove otherwise than very 
temporary. But he was fond of Court incense, and he was an adept 
in all the arts of conciliation and persuasion. ‘The privileged classes 
admired and flattered him, for he never hinted at retrenchment, and 
his munificence—with borrowed money—was unbounded. The 
following contemporary epigram describes the true spirit which 
animated his policy :— 

Le ministre de la finance 

Pour certains grands seigneurs de France 

Se montre toujours généreux. 

Il ne pouvait pas mieux placer sa bienfaisance, 

Car ce sont de grands malheureux. 

For his appointment as Contréleur-Général the Queen was in 
no degree responsible ; and, in spite of his most obsequious 
homage, she never gave him her confidence. It was, moreover, 
chiefly by her remonstrances and persuasions that the King was 
finally induced to dismiss him. Here, then, was another striking 
proof of the naturally liberal political disposition of the Queen. By 
the continual obtrusion of political agitation in its most irritating 
guise, Marie-Antoinette had acquired some insight into the principal 
causes which had been instrumental in gathering about the French 
Monarchy a crowd of dangers ; and that insight was becoming more 
and more acute as those dangers began rapidly to assume threaten- 
ing and even fatal forms. But the conditions of her position 
prevented the acquisition of any wide range of political knowledge ; 
and, in consequence of her limited experience, she was not always 
proof against specious appearances. Fascinated by the brilliant 
conversation and promises of Loménie de Brienne, Archbishop of 
Toulouse, a personage who had been striving all his life to mount 
the ladder to political distinction, the Queen was induced to favour 
his candidature for the office from which Calonne had been very 
wisely ejected. For this error of judgment, this too ready faith in 
captivating plausibilities, bitter self-reproaches awaited her. It soon 
became obvious that De Brienne, though he might justly claim to 
be endowed, as affirmed by Mercy-Argenteau, with “ much spirit 
and a great aptitude and taste for work,” was utterly incompetent to 
cope with the complicated difficulties of the monetary crisis. Toa 
repetition of the errors of Calonne—he added others, due chiefly to 
his own invention—an invention displaying a cramped and partial 
action motived solely by narrow class considerations and interests. 
Conscious that her influence had decided the nomination of 
De Brienne, the Queen, with that blindness to the monitions of 
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prudence so frequent in the genial impulses of generous minds, 
imagined that she was bound in honour, even against the decisions 
of her better judgment, to acquiesce in the measures devised by 
one who was supposed to owe his official position to her. But she 
was among the first who, when the Minister of Finance had sunk 
beneath the weight of the difficulties heaped upon him, heartily 
rejoiced that Necker was summoned again to take office. ‘“‘The 
arrival of Necker ”—it is thus she expresses herself in a letter to her 
brother (July 26, 1789)—“ will, I hope, bring peace.” It was too 
late. Peace could now find no foothold, even under the auspicious 
guidance of Necker. ‘To the nation it long remained a stranger ; to 
Marie-Antoinette it returned no more. How, indeed, could she 
expect the restoration of peace, entangled as she was in the toils of 
politics, toils of infinite complexity, from which no desire or even 
struggle on her part could ever free her? 

Unlike her mother, the Queen had very little aptitude for politics ; 
the King had still less. But the former was endowed with the 
quality of decision which, if it presented in quiet times no very strong 
features, was not easily overborne when confronting danger: the 
latter was entirely destitute of the quality. Thus it came to pass that, 
when difficulties began to multiply, Marie-Antoinette was impera- 
tively called upon, much against her will, as she repeatedly declared, 
and certainly against her inclination, to take part in the distracting 
politics of the time. It is reported that one day she overheard an 
attendant say, “A queen who does her duty remains in her apart- 
ment to knit.” To this she mentally replied, “ My poor man, you 
are right ; but you know not my position : I yield to necessity and 
to my wretched destiny.” Her political course, indeed, by the wilful 
perversity and malignity of those whom she attempted to influence, 
became most disheartening and disastrous. There ever existed in 
the people’s mind an unfortunate prejudice against her, because she 
was thought to head the aristocratic party ; that party, on the other 
hand, accused her of wishing to establish a Démocratie royale! In 
truth, she was neither an aristocrat nor a democrat. Though her 
tastes were aristocratic, she ever wished to gain the love of the people ; 
and her utter failure to realise that laudable wish caused arapid decline 
in her naturally lively spirits, and even impaired her beauty. She 
was a liberal-minded woman, in the judicious and moderate scope of 
that expression. And this moderation it was that arrayed against her 
every faction in the State, and every party among the people. In a 
letter to the Duchesse de Polignac, the King complains that “ there 
is a sort of general conspiracy against our unfortunate Queen. The 
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factious assail her reputation, and strive to inspire the people with 
contempt for her. . . . Even the friends of the Throne are little 
less censurable, for they sometimes indiscreetly mix up her name 
with ill-conceived projects. Thus the people, without knowing why, 
vomit imprecations against her.” 

Marie-Antoinette had the prudence—not often conspicuous 
among the politically ignorant—rarely to hazard any positive opinion 
upon the foreign policy of the country, Once, and once only (1789), 
she eagerly sought to enlist France on the side of Austria, and failed ; 
and even that abortive attempt derived no part of its inspiration from 
any assumption of political insight, but sprang solely from feelings of 
affection for her kindred. 

The final interval of partial tranquillity which misfortune vouch- 
safed the ever-persecuted Queen was passed, from May to October 
1790, at Saint-Cloud. In that favourite retreat—the last oasis, as it 
proved, in the now arid desert of her life—Marie-Antoinette appeared 
to rally, even successfully to waive aside the harassing cares which 
surrounded her. Beneath this tranquil exterior, however, there 
existed no very substantial peace; for her mind was continually 
haunted by a torturing presentiment that some portentous catastrophe 
was lurking near. Not seldom would this dismal foreboding obtrude 
itself even when its presence was least expected. At times it almost 
assumed the character of a revelation, seeming to prefigure— 
stealthily approaching in mystic and horrible forms—the dark 
shadows of the towers of the Temple prison. At best, the respite 
she enjoyed was but a short breathing time snatched during a lull in 
what she regarded, with prophetic vision, as a fatal conflict. Truly 
every hope was now little better than forlorn. Yet, notwithstanding 
this depressing prospect, the Queen, in 1791, again appeared in the 
arena of political strife, courageously battling, with ever-diminishing 
strength, against the ever-increasing forces of destruction. Her efforts 
were now solely directed to defend the Royal cause, or, more 
definitely, to defend the Royal family, then in presence of imminent 
peril. Day and night she was either writing or negotiating—con- 
spiring, so some affirm. Yes, conspiring to save her life and that of 
her family—nothing more. She certainly did not conspire, with her 
relatives and other Royalists at Coblentz, to deluge France with 
blood. Numerous proofs exist to confirm her non-participation in 
such conspiracies. The following opinions or wishes, variously 
worded, occur in many of her letters. It is thus, for instance (March 
20, 1791), she expresses herself to the Comte d’Artois: “If the 
rumours are correct concerning the proceedings of the Prince de 
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Condé, we beg of you not to abandon yourself to such projects, the 
success of which is very doubtful, and which would endanger you 
without serving us.” A fortnight later, in a letter to her brother 
Léopold, she says : “ At Coblentz intrigues are obvious enough, but 
there certainly exists no knowledge of the real situation of France, 
or of the true interests of the King and his family.” Again, in 
September, she is said to have expressed herself still more 
emphatically: “ The return of the Princes to France would bring with 
it civil war, and the entrance of foreigners would occasion both 
civil war and foreign war.” The former she designates as “horrible,” 
the latter as “ infamous.” 

It may be said that Marie-Antoinette showed no such repugnance 
to bloodshed when she unreluctantly patronised that untimely repast at 
which were assembled a crowd of fatuous military chiefs, braggartly 
insulting the popular badges, and vociferously applauding the words : 
“© Richard! 6 mon roi! univers t’abandonne.” This very im- 
politic and indiscreet patronage—to designate it in harsher terms 
would be unjust—was one of the principal indictments preferred 
against the Queen by the Revolutionary Tribunal. But, however 
unwise the act, did not the occasion render it venial? Was not the 
impulse deciding it most natural, almost inevitable, to a wife, a 
mother, and, why not add, a Queen, “ abandoned,” as events soon 
disclosed, “* by the world ” ? 

Nevertheless, when outrage threatened her, and the shadows of 
the Temple really fell upon her, she received offers of assistance from 
many who were both willing and able to serve her : offers presenting 
no wild pretensions to reinvigorate and restore prostrate Royalty, but 
to effect the more feasible object of rescuing her from bondage, and 
of saving her from the probable chance of an ignominious death. In 
1792, Lafayette, whose popularity was rapidly waning, offered to 
convey the Royal family to Rouen. Dumouriez, disgusted with the 
outrageous proceedings of the Jacobins, earnestly entreated the Queen 
to seek safety in flight. Seizing her hand he exclaimed, “ Madame, 
laissez—vous sauver !” Then, again, Madame de Staél describes in her 
correspondence a project for the escape of the Royal family which 
presented a very fair promise of success. These and many other 
profferers of assistance, whatever might happen to be their practical 
or speculative views upon the burning political questions of the day, 
were assuredly high-minded persons whose promises were fully entitled 
to unqualified confidence. Unfortunately there existed many mis- 
givings, if not morbid suspicions, in the clouded and perturbed mind 
of Marie-Antoinette which induced her to thrust aside the proffered 
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friendly hand. The fountains—the early abundant fountains—of her 
confidence were dried up and even parched, and the voidthus created 
was usurped by harassing suspicions and by fears of treachery. She 
had come to rely solely upon her own courage and powers of endur- 
ance; and these qualities never failed to support her through the most 
trying scenes, enabling her with rarely equalled intrepidity to con- 
front death in one of its most ignominious forms, not only with resig- 
nation, but with majestic calmness.' 

As far as her moral character and her intellectual powers are 
concerned, Marie- Antoinette can hardly claim to occupy a high place 
among women. No doubt she was subjected by her position to sore 
temptations and trials, but the pride with which that position inspired 
her sufficed to safeguard her honour. Tosimilar temptations in a less 
exalted station it would be assuming too much to assert that she would 
not have succumbed. This supposition, that her rectitude might have 
faltered under other circumstances, is indirectly supported by the 
opinion of her mother ina letter to Mercy-Argenteau (October 3, 1773), 
that, “in spite of her charming qualites and her esfrit, I always dread 
the effect of her levity and obstinacy.” In another letter (December 5, 
1777) she writes in a similarstrain: “ As she [ Marie-Antoinette] is little 
susceptible of reflection, conviction will not be impressed upon her 
mind; for, however docile she may appear to be to your monitions, 
they are soon effaced by her immoderate taste for dissipation and 
frivolity.” But all this, and much more of a similar nature, cannot be 
said to undermine, or even seriously to impair, the substantial accuracy 
of Lamartine’s opinion of Marie-Antoinette. “There is nothing to 
authorise any imputation against her for culpable neglect of duty, 
either as wife, mother, or friend.” Her intellectual culture, owing for 
the most part to a reluctance she ever had for study, was defective in 
nearly all that is supposed to constitute a sound education. Butshe 
made up in some measure for this deficiency by natural intelligence 
and shrewd vivacity. For the consideration of political subjects her 
mind, from the legerity of its constitution, was peculiarly unfitted ; yet 
even this incompatibility was partly counterbalanced by a quickness 
of perception which, though unaided by study or practical observation, 
often managed to anticipate, with singular accuracy, many of the 
effects likely to result from acertain course of political action. Scantily 
furnished with well-defined political opinions, she was not devoid of 


! Even the official organ of the ‘‘ Terror,” the Afonzteur (Oct ober 27, 1793), 
was obliged to admit that ‘‘on hearing her sentence, Marie-Antoinette betrayed 


no emotion [aucune marque d’altération], and that she mounted the scaffold with 
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many vague political sentiments, and these were generally imbued 
with colours more or less liberal. She did not hesitate, for instance, 
to accept advice from the chiefs of the Girondin party—Barnave, 
Lameth, Duport ; and it was not until that party was crushed, and 
every defence had either been destroyed or undermined, exposing to 
personal danger those in whom her chief affections were centred, 
that she looked beyond France for protection. She was careful, 
however, that her appeal to the Powers of Europe should be construed 
into a request for moral support, not for military interference, except in 
powerful and, if necessary, threatening appearances. 

Though so anxious not to imperil the life or well-being of others, 
Marie-Antoinette was singularly unsolicitous about her own. This 
unselfish trait in her disposition, so conspicuous amidst the shameless 
egotism that crowded every avenue leading to Court favour and pre- 
ferment, exposed her to frequent imposition, and to many consequent 
mischances and unjust suspicions. Such results were, indeed, inevit- 
able. To whom, among this obtrusive mass of self-seeking, and 
generally contemptible, persons, could she look for advice or sym- 
pathy? Noone felt an interest in her glory, or truly desired her happi- 
ness. As her power and influence declined, so the sycophantic and 
treacherous crowd melted away, leaving her in the midst of dread 
perils to struggle alone. Then it was that, like many of her sex in 
the hour of danger, Marie-Antoinette disclosed, beneath a delicate, 
gentle, yielding, and often timid nature, an undercurrent of courage, 
of high, noble, and silent endurance, of calm and unfaltering 
resignation, of lofty resolve, rising during the last terrible days of her 


existence even unto heroism. 
Cc. J. WALLIS, 
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UNIVERSAL GENIUS. 


HE popular view of genius seems to be that it is equal to any 
kind of different achievement. At least, this is the youthful 
view of the matter. Boys are wont to endow their hero with omni- 
potence. The real giant of the school, in whose prowess it firmly 
believes, is the clever lad who can floor classics and mathematics 
with equal ease, and who is perhaps as great at cricket or at football 
as at books. And it is much the same at the university. Every- 
body can recall from his college days the clever versatile man who 
was most talked about. His admirers were firmly persuaded that he 
could do whatever he chose. To come out first in mathematics, and 
win the prize for Latin or English verse in the same year, was a mere 
bagatelle to him, and, if he chanced not to do it, this was just because 
the giant was indolent, and did not care enough about the matter. 
Curious speculations were woven as to his possible future, for it was 
an intense conviction of every genuine worshipper that his hero had 
his choice of becoming an archbishop, a poet laureate, or a prime 
minister. 

This youthful view of intellectual prowess has received a certain 
justification from those who have philosophised on the subject. 
According to their teaching, pre-eminence in any region of thought 
or action is due not so much to a special endowment, a peculiar 
faculty giving its possessoran enormous advantage in some _par- 
ticular direction, but to a high power of concentration. This view is 
summed up in the well-known saying of Carlyle—himself as much a 
hero-worshipper as any boy—that genius is an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. 

It seems natural to ask the question whether this view is borne 
out by the facts of the case. Does the history of great men lend any 
countenance to the idea that genius is in its essential quality a multi- 
form ability, a capacity for leadership anywhere, whether the domain 
of statesmanship, science, art, or any other field of human activity ? 

A mere glance at history suggests at once the reflection that few 
men have ever risen to high eminence in more than one department 
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of human activity. The men who have gained the widest and most 
assured renown have, as a rule, won it in one particular field. In 
statesmanship, for example, such names as Richelieu, Von Stein, Pitt, 
Fox, Cavour, and many others are known as statesmen, and as such 
only. And if, instead of the domain of practical affairs, we take that 
of literature or art, the fact becomes still more apparent. Who thinks 
of Homer, Virgil, Dante, or Shakespeare as anything but a poet? 
Still less do we connect with the names of Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Rossini, any but musical genius; or with Raphael, Rubens, and Rem- 
brandt, any other ability than the pictorial. 

At the same time it is a well-known fact that a number of eminent 
men have displayed a diversity of gifts. These supply the familiar 
instances of what is known as “ versatile talent,” or, in extreme cases, 
“universal genius.” And it is evident that we must examine these 
cases of protean power with some care if we would answer the above 
question as to whether all genius is in its essence preternatural 
ability in general, or not, rather, a transcendent measure of power of a 
very specific kind. What we have here to inquire is, how much versa- 
tile genius has succeeded in accomplishing, and what it has failed to 
achieve. 

If we take any group of great men we may find some examples 
of ability extending beyond the bounds of the special métier. Thus, 
to begin with statesmen, we have, among old-world celebrities, the 
familiar names of Julius Cesar and Cicero. The former was an in- 
stance of a by no means uncommon combination of literary accom- 
plishment with practical genius, the latter an example of a union of 
the philosopher with the orator and the statesman. Again, in modern 
history, a number of statesmen have shown ability as men of letters. 
Turgot, Bolingbroke, Burke, Macaulay, Brougham, Disraeli, may be 
instanced here. In more than one of these cases, indeed, it might 
seem difficult at first sight to say whether the rank attained as states- 
man or as man of letters were the higher. 

In literature examples of great and even astonishing versatility 
are easy to find. Some writers display great capacity in various 
forms of literary production, while others combine literary ability 
with other kinds. Among versatile writers a high place must be 
accorded to those who have attained to real distinction in the two 
great departments of prose and poetry. Not many names, one 
imagines, could be mentioned as worthy to be included in this group 
Milton, in virtue of his “ Areopagitica,” Voltaire, Goethe, Scott, Cole 
ridge, and Hugo might safely be included. In addition to such 
undoubted masters of the double craft, others, as Lessing, Schiller, 
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Shelley, are deserving of mention as having displayed skill in both 
branches of the literary art. 

If, disregarding the broad contrast of form, we ask how many 
writers have displayed versatility in dealing with very different 
kinds of subject-matter, we obtain a fair number. Of these Diderot 
may be first mentioned as a typical example. Hardly any subject 
was foreign to his pen. He proved his ability in such unlike terri- 
tories as philosophy and romance. His encyclopedic mind seems 
to have mastered with equal ease the problems of history and of 
the mechanical arts. Jn German literature Herder, and still better, 
perhaps, Lessing, display a masterly many-sidedness worthy to be 
compared with that of Diderot; and here, again, Goethe deserves 
mention by reason of his contributions to biological science. In 
our own realm of letters it might be difficult to select writers who 
have shown quite so wide a range of first-rate ability, though we have 
many excellent examples of diversified talent, as Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, and others. 

Of writers who have shown ability outside the domain of letters 
one may mention Vanbrugh, who was at first a soldier, and who 
attained notoriety both as a dramatic author and as an architect. 
Another striking example is the novelist Hoffmann, who exhibited in 
early life, along with marked ability in verbal composition, both 
musical and pictorial talent, and who, when he grew up, won a repu- 
tation as a lawyer, as a musical composer (he composed among other 
things the opera “ Undine”), and as a painter. Hoffmann’s versa- 
tility almost puts into the shade the encyclopedic attainments of the 
admirable Crichton, and the miscellaneous accomplishments of 
Brougham. Other instances that just need to be alluded to are 
Rousseau, who joined to his literary gifts a respectable musical 
talent ; and Thackeray, who, when young, showed a marked proclivity 
to art, and actually began a professional study of it. Other cases of 
a conjunction of literary and artistic ability are Blake and O. Madox 
Brown, the latter of whom unfortunately died too early for his striking 
gifts to become widely known. 

If we look into the graver walks of literature, philosophy, and 
science, the same thing is observable. . Among philosophers, with 
whom we may take theologians, we light on well-marked instances of 
versatility. Pascal, Descartes, and Leibnitz were not only eminent as 
philosophic thinkers, but made valuable contributions to mathematics. 
Indeed, Leibnitz belongs to the truly astounding instances of wide- 
ranging capacity of the first order. He was great at once in scholar. 
ship, in law, in politics—to which he devoted a large part of his life— 
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in mathematics,.and in philosophy. Kant and Reid were both 
eminent as students and teachers of mathematics and physics before 
they won distinction in philosophy. Of theologians the most 
illustrious instances of versatility are Isaac Barrow, who was equally 
famous for his contributions to mathematical science and for his 
sermons ; and Robert Boyle, who combined with the peculiar genius 
of the divine a strong bent to physical science. 

Among men eminent in science one may pick out a fair number 
that displayed other kinds of power as well. And here one first 
thinks of Benjamin Franklin, who was not only a scientific discoverer 
of the first rank, but a practical statesman and a man of letters ; 
indeed there seems no particular reason why one should reckon him 
among sayants rather than among statesmen. Of those who clearly 
belong to science Galileo showed a decided bent towards art, and 
more especially music and poetry ; indeed it has been said that his 
attainments were as wide as those of Da Vinci. The father of 
modern physiology, Haller, was, and is still, known in the Fatherland 
as a poet. Among our own men of science the name of Thomas 
Young stands out conspicuously as an instance of versatile power. 
If he had not become so well known by his discoveries in optics 
he would still have won a place among the famous by reason of 
his linguistic researches, and more particularly his discovery of the 
process of interpreting hieroglyphics. Even in this age of extreme 
specialisation in science we may find examples of original power 
breaking through the barriers that divide different regions of thought. 
The late Professor Clifford may be selected as a remarkable instance 
of a combination of eminent mathematical capacity of a special kind 
with a far-ranging general ability, which among other ways dis- 
played itself in valuable contributions to the logic of the physical 
sciences, to ethics, and even to the more abstruse branches of meta- 
physical speculation. 

As we leave the terrain of literature and enter that of art, the 
instances of diversified talent appear, on the whole, to grow less 
frequent. Among painters, it is true, we have some decidedly note- 
worthy examples, but oddly enough they are almost exclusively 
found in Italy. Of these the most illustrious is undoubtedly Leonardo 
da Vinci. Although most widely known as a painter, he was at the 
same time sculptor, architect, engineer, poet, musician, and man of 
science. Inthe latter domain, he anticipated, in a crude form, some 
of the greatest discoveries of modern science. If he had devoted 
himself to physical science, he might not improbably have reached 
the fame of Galileo or of Kepler ; and even as it is his writings, 
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including the “ Treatise on Painting,” are acknowledged by eminent 
living savants as a valuable mine of facts and theories. Of less 
illustrious examples, one may mention Orcagna, who was painter, 
sculptor, architect, and poet ; Benvenuto Cellini, who was taken into 
the service of Pope Clement VII. in the double capacity of gold- 
smith and flutist, and who afterwards developed considerable literary 
skill both as a poet and as a prose-writer ; Piero della Francesca, who 
wrote on mathematical subjects ; Michael Angelo, who proved his 
power not only as a sculptor and a painter but as a poet; and 
Salvator Rosa, who to his pictorial gifts united so much poetic and 
musical capacity that he takes, even now, a high place among 
lyrists. Among English artists Reynolds and Hogarth may be 
named as having reached considerable proficiency in literary com- 
position. Hogarth’s speculations, indeed, on the ideal of linear 
beauty have attained an assured place among modern esthetic 
writings. 

Among musicians, the absence of versatility is very conspicuous. 
More than any other group of creators they have devoted themselves 
with singleness of purpose to their chosen craft. While a number of 
scientific men and painters have shown a respectable skill in music, 
it- would be difficult to find a really eminent musician who has 
made his mark in any other branch of production. Schumann 
attained some literary skill as a musical critic, and Mendelssohn, 
as we know from his charming letters, was not only a man of 
much wider culture than the bulk of musicians, but acquired a 
certain facility and grace in the use of his pen; but neither of 
these has any strong claims to a literary reputation. Perhaps the 
one exception to the general one-sidedness of musicians is Richard 
Wagner, whose dramatic poems are by many placed on a level with 
his musical compositions, and whose critical prose works are 
marked not only by real philosophic acuteness, but by a clear and 
forcible style. 

So much as tothe facts. We may now try to gauge their value, 
and ascertain with some approach to precision what they teach as to 
the frequency among famous men of versatile power ofthe higher order. 

In attempting such an estimate of the facts we have first to make 
sure that in every case alleged the variety of performance achieved 
attests the possession of distinct kinds of power. Now, in some of 
the instances commonly quoted we cannot be quite certain of this. 
For example, it may be said that the coexistence of poetic inventive- 
ness with a gift of historical realisation, as in Voltaire, Schiller, and 
others, is not a clear proof of versatility, since in each kind of pro- 
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duction it is pre-eminently the pictorial imagination that is employed, 
though in a somewhat different manner. Again, one may argue that 
the zsthetic theories put forth by poets as Horace, Schiller, and 
Wordsworth, by painters as Reynolds and Hogarth, or by musicians 
as Schumann and Wagner, being largely the outgrowth of the writer’s 
artistic experience, cannot be accepted as unequivocal evidence of 
the existence of distinct varieties of talent. Once more, it might 
perhaps be objected that the mastery of the twofold medium of 
literary expression, prose and poetry, though involving different 
varieties of skill, hardly demonstrates the presence of distinct intel- 
lectual gifts. 

If we rigorously exclude all such doubtful cases, and accept as our 
criterion of versatility performance in perfectly distinct and unlike 
branches of production, as the disconnected arts of music and paint- 
ing, or artistic creation and scientific research, we shall considerably 
reduce the number of cited instances of protean genius. If we look 
over the roll of great names we shall find that the number of poet- 
painters, philosopher-novelists, musician-savants, and such like, is a 
depressingly small one. 

There is, no doubt, one apparent exception to this rule. If we 
take the well-opposed pursuits of practical affairs and literature we 
find quite 2 goodly number of distinguished names that represent 
both. Chaucer, Bacon, Milton, Dante, Cervantes, Grotius, Leibnitz, 
Bolingbroke, Turgot, Condorcet, Burke, and, more recently, Macaulay, 
Brougham, Lytton, and Beaconsfield, are instances that at once occur 
to the mind. Each of these took part in public affairs, and served 
the State either as a minister or as a soldier. 

But here another reflection suggests itself. Of the many who 
have conjoined the seemingly foreign avocations of political life and 
literature, what proportion, it may be asked, have displayed consum- 
mate power and acquired independent renown in each? Has not the 
service to the State often been entered on by studious men, not from 
a passionate, overpowering ambition, but from a sense of hereditary 
obligation ; and, on the other hand, have not practical politicians 
frequently taken up literature either as a medium for publishing their 
political views, or as a pleasant relief and diversion from the wearying 
excitements of political contention ? 

This brings into view a second limitation in our selection of 
instances of versatile genius. 

After we have made sure that the variety of work performed 
represents distinct lines of activity, we have to see that first-rate 
ability, amounting to originality, has been displayed in each. And 
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in this particular, too, it will be found that many alleged instances or 
versatile talent are wanting. People have been much too ready to 
ascribe a variety of talents to the objects of their admiration. The 
love of the marvellous, that large and unfailing source of exaggeration, 
has led others besides the enthusiastic companions of a gifted youth 
to see a universal genius where, in fact, there has been only a very 
limited range of ability. 

This exaggeration may assume one of two forms. In the first 
place, it is very easy to imagine that a man has originative power 
where he only possesses the faculty of mastering a subject and 
making it his own. In this way the polymathic faculty comes to be 
mistaken for universal genius. This error is particularly common in 
judging of the power of the young, for the tests of the school and the 
college, which do so much to fix the intellectual status of a youth, are 
by common consent a measure not of originative ability but of 
acquisitive and assimilative power. And even in the case of older 
men there seems good reason for ascribing a similar confusion to the 
popular estimate. How many people, one wonders, fully realise the 
truth that a wide and general range of aptitude in seizing, assimi- 
lating, and even making use of knowledge, like that of Brougham, is 
no indication at all of genius—that is to say, originative and inventive 
power? The polymathic attainments of the “admirable” Crichton 
did not offer the slightest guarantee that, if that much-famed youth 
had not been slain by his princely pupil, he would ever have enriched 
the world to the extent of a single new idea. 

In the second place, it is, I think, apparent that in many cases 
where a man has fully proved himself to be great in some particular 
domain, the display of taste and skill in other regions has been 
unduly magnified. ‘The glory won in another field clings as a halo to 
the hero’s head when he enters a new and untried territory. If, for 
example, a statesman, weary of the din of party strife, seeks repose 
and refreshment in the hushed retreat of letters, he is fairly certain to 
be set up by his admirers as a new literary star. If a scientific man 
diverts himself with versification he is straightway discovered to be 
a poet. How many people would know anything about Michael 
Angelo’s sonnets if the writer had not won a larger and enduring 
fame as an artist? Would Rousseau have any place in the history of 
music if his name had not become so weighty and commanding in 
other regions of production? Or should we hear so much about 
Goethe’s exploits in the field of science if they were not the doings 
of Goethe, the first of modern poets? 

If, now, we rigorously enforce this second condition also, and 
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accept as instances of multiform genius only those who have mani- 
fested distinctly originative capacity in diverse directions, we shall 
find that our list is reduced to miserably small dimensions. To take 
the case spoken of above, the combination of political capacity with 
literary talent, how few examples are forthcoming of undoubted 
leadership in each domain! On the one hand, we have examples of 
essentially studious men, like Bacon, Milton, and Guizot, showing a 
partial or total want of the qualities that ensure the highest success 
in political life ; or, on the other hand, instances of men of distinctly 
practical genius, like Julius Cesar, De Sully, Richelieu, and others, 
taking up literary work as a kind of pendant to their political career. 
This includes cases like Turgot, whose bent of intelligerce, in spite of 
the range of his studies, was decidedly practical, and whose writings 
are chiefly valuable for that luminous grasp of practical principle 
which gave its splendour to his brief experiment in statesmanship. 
Even in those cases where at first sight a man appears to have won 
the distinction of a “ double first ” in the two lists, we can commonly 
see that the one distinction falls far below the other. Burke is per- 
haps the most remarkable instance of this double success, yet Burke 
was by common consent much more a thinker than a political 
leader. Perhaps, indeed, one ought to say that in Burke we have a 
signal instance of the limitations of the versatile mind. There was in 
him a genuine vein of philosophic reflection, yet one neither thick nor 
compact enough to have yielded a first-rate reputation, while it was 
just firm enough to obstruct those swift and semi-conscious movements 
of the practical judgment on which all large success in affairs depends. 
In Macaulay, again, we have a respectable political reputation over- 
shadowed by a more considerable literary renown. With all his great 
gifts of acquisitive power, complete readiness of mind, and impressive 
oratory, he fell short of the high level of a statesman. And, even in 
his proper domain of letters, he is perhaps to be viewed as an 
example rather of the polymathic order of intelligence, of a talent for 
swiftly mastering new material and gaining a critical insight into 
things, than of that plastic genius which gives a new form to all that 
it touches. Of the novels of the Earl of Beaconsfield it may be said 
that they are hardly old enough for any one to say whether, as speci- 
mens of literary art merely, and independently of their value as 
social and political studies, they will hold a permanent place in our 
literature. 

If, again, we ask how many have united the capacity of scientific 
speculation with the imaginative and artistic faculty, we shall find 
that the number is paltry enough. Da Vinci is probably the best 
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example, and it would be hard to match him. Certainly Goethe, 
who in this regard is so often extolled by his admirers, is the inferior 
of the Italian. His contributions to morphology showed, no doubt, a 
brilliant talent for discovering analogies of form, but against this 
must be set his blind perversities in the region of optical theory. It 
is not too much to say that he here conclusively proved his incapacity 
for that steady imaginative reflection on facts which issues in the detec- 
tion of the truth that informs them with meaning. Much the same 
applies to the union of poetic invention with philosophic speculation 
in Coleridge. Nobody can doubt that as a thinker, though always 
subtle and sometimes profound, he showed no originality equal to 
that displayed in his best poetry. His philosophic or reflective bent 
was most fruitful in the dominion of literary criticism, where his 
poetic feeling and experience were able to assist him. 

The conclusion we have reached is that true greatness very rarely 
shows itself in more than one well-defined region of human activity. 
A large proportion of eminent men are known only by some one type 
of production, as poetry, science, or constructive statesmanship. Of 
those who are unmistakably men of genius, and who have attained 
notoriety in more than one pursuit, only a very small fraction can 
safely be pronounced great in each of these. And, lastly, the men 
who have won the most brilliant renown for versatile talent are as a 
rule distinctly wanting in that creative force which is the one title to 
supreme distinction. 

And now let us see what inference can safely be drawn from these 
facts. At first sight it might seem as if they were consistent with 
either of the two views of genius indicated above. Thus, it may be 
said that the fact of a great man having attained to the highest suc- 
cess in one line of activity only does not prove that he had any 
special and determining aptitude in that direction, but merely that 
all capital achievement implies an exclusive and prolonged concen- 
tration of power. I think, however, that this interpretation cannot 
be reconciled with the fact that when, as has often happened, a man 
of first-rate ability has tested his powers by serious efforts in different 
spheres of action, he has found that he energises with greatest effect 
in some particular direction. ‘These tentative excursions of the great 
man into different territories suggest the conclusion that every son of 
genius is predestined to some one mode of ideal production, and 
that by no amount of self-determination and selective concentration 
merely will he attain to that foremost rank which is the prize of such 
a high calling. 

This inference is borne out in the strongest way by a study of the 
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beginnings of a truly great career. If the possession of genius 
involved universal ability, and thus offered scope for a free choice of 
activity, we should not expect to find the gifted youth showing at 
the outset a strong and invincible bent to one special variety of per- 
formance. And yet this is precisely what we do find in the majority 
of cases. As has recently been shown by statistical evidence, a very 
large proportion of those who have attained eminence in literature, 
art, and science were distinguished in early life by a strong and even 
passionate devotion to their special life-work. The life-history of the 
greatest musicians, painters, and poets tells us plainly enough that 
they did not deliberately choose their profession. It was chosen for 
them, not by parents, who were very often opposed, but by the occult 
destinies that mark each of us out for some one unique experience. 

No doubt it may be said that there are exceptions to this 
rule. Not to every child of genius have the fates at the outset 
distinctly revealed the true path. Some have had to wait, to try one 
excursion after another till the right road has become plain. The 
richly endowed, widely cultured Goethe may be taken as a specimen 
of what is here meant. Such a nature has first to be lured by a 
variety of contending voices before the dominant one sounds forth in 
clear unmistakable ring. In time, sometimes longer, somtimes 
shorter, its commanding note will disentangle itself from the con- 
fusion of sounds. The voice of Euterpe or of Terpsichore, of Clio or 
of Urania, calls “Thou art mine,” and the heart of the novitiate 
leaps with a proud joy and swears a lifelong fidelity. 

And now we may ask what is the explanation of these facts, why 
is it that mental power of the highest order is thus circumscribed 
in its range of employment. 

Although we are in the habit of talking of genius in general as if 
it were one and the same capacity in all cases, the etymology of the 
word may remind us that it is in its essence something eminently 
variabie. The creative power that goes to make a poet is not the 
same as that which constitutes a painter ora man of science. We 
may by a certain tension of language say that all originality is the 
outcome of arich inventive imagination, but at the same time we 
must bear in mind that this imagination energises now in one 
mode, now in another, producing quite unlike results in the two cases, 
The process of creation is as various as its products. 

It may be safely said that consummate ability in any line of work 
presupposes from the first a very special bent and adaptation to that 
variety of performance. No artisan ever reached the highest skill in 
any branch of technical production that had not at the outset an eye 
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and a hand peculiarly well fitted for such fine operations. A born 
musician has ingrained in his nervous organisation a special aptitude 
for mastering his sound-material and for working it up into its 
appropriate forms. 

Nor is this natural basis of a special variety of genius merely a 
matter of superior ability and skill. It comprises a very distinct 
emotional element, which we commonly describe as a dominant 
impulse towards some particular form of art. The born painter is 
distinguished not only by a preternaturally fine discernment of colour, 
but by an enthusiastic delight in it. The born poet feels a pas- 
sionate and irresistible longing to sing. We may go further than this. 
Genius exhibits not only specific, but individual variations. It is 
evident, indeed, that the power of originating in any field of pro- 
duction presupposes a new combination of great qualities. A Milton, 
a Turner, or a Mozart means a new individuality of the colossal 
order, a perfectly unique combination of those potent elements out of 
which all genius is built up. And this idiosyncrasy carries with it 
a special predisposition to a certain kind of artistic effect within the 
limits of the prescribed art. Nobodycan doubt that Turner, by the 
dominant set of the currents of feeling and imagination, was a born 
landscape-painter, or that Landseer was predestined by special 
sympathy and understanding to be the pictorial interpreter of the 
animal mind. Who can imagine the dreamy Coleridge breaking 
out in a piece of spirited declamation, or the ruggedly impetuous 
Carlyle taming himself to the smooth movements of numbers? 
Even where undoubted greatnesss ranges through a wider sphere 
we see that the dominant idiosyncrasy impresses like traits on the 
several kinds of workmanship. Michael Angelo the painter is great 
in the very way in which Michael Angelo the sculptor was great—in 
his feeling for the dignity of the human form, and for the eloquence 
of pose and movement. 

While thus attributing to genius a high degree of specialisation 
and individuation, we must be careful not to confound this with narrow- 
ness of aim or method. This, where it exists, is rather an accom- 
paniment of talent, or cleverness, than of true genius. A writer of 
great originality could never go on filling volume after volume 
with precisely the same kind of word-painting. A great painter 
could never confine himself to portraying one ethnical type, or even 
one kind of material substance, just because special excellence had 
been reached in this mode of workmanship. Such deliberately self- 
imposed specialisation, by which an artist ties himself down to the 
doing of one thing over and over again, has nothing in common with 
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the specialisation which flows directly and necessarily from the indi- 
viduality of a creative mind; with the specialisation, for example, 
which made Carlyle gravitate more and more to one branch of 
literary art—viz. historical portraiture, as that which offered the 
fullest scope for his peculiar intellectual gifts and moral predilections. 

So far from being narrow the man of genius must, one should say, 
be broad in the range of his conception, if not in that of his execution. 
There is a sense, indeed, in which every artist would be the gainer 
by becoming universal. Thus the poet and the painter may each 
profit from a full and exact study of the facts of natural science. 
But then the artistic benefit depends on the subject being studied 
not as a savant would study it, merely for the sake of precise know- 
ledge, but for the sake of the poetical or pictorial aspects, relations, 
and suggestions which the facts present. So true is this that one is 
hardly going too far in laying it down as a canon that a painter ought 
not to be a good reasoner on the causes of natural phenomena, and 
that a poet ought not to be an authority in the realm, say, of purely 
historical or ethical discussion. 

The lives of great men have often shown us a strange and per- 
verse inclination to break through the bounds of their proper domain. 
More than one man of undoubted genius has, it is averred, expressed 
regret that he had not attained distinction in some other line than 
his own. Wolfe, when actually engaged in his last crowning feat of 
generalship, is said to have declared that he would sooner have 
written Gray’s “ Elegy.” Goethe, not satisfied to be the greatest of 
German poets, was ambitious to become a savant as well. Such 
facts appear at first sight to contradict our theory, that superlative 
performance of any kind implies a corresponding concentration ot 
impulse. Yet the contradiction is only apparent. We may be sure 
that Wolfe—who, by-the-by, became a soldier soon after he was 
thirteen—was, on the whole, more passionately desirous of military 
than of poetic distinction, just as we know that in Goethe the poetic 
impulse was the most potent and permanent. Such occasional roving 
ambitions may mean nothing more than that the great man, like 
the small one, is apt to over-estimate what lies beyond his reach ; or 
perhaps that he, more than common men, is aware of the limitations 
that hem him in, and is now and again disposed to rebel against 
them. 

Genius, then, appears to involve a certain limitation. Supreme 
power means power concentrated and directed towards a special 
aim, not, however, by the individual’s conscious volition, but by 
nature herself. And is this truth not at the bottom of the old con- 
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ception of genius, as a force outside the individual, inspiring him with 
some definite idea and urging him on to the accomplishment of some 
special task? For the essence of this conception seems to be that 
the truly great man does not deliberately choose his particular variety 
of work, any more than he carries out its processes by a conscious 
application of rules. 

The ultimate scientific explanation of this limitation will probably 
have to be looked for in the region of biological truth. Mental 
power is plainly correlated with brain capacity. That this last is 
limited in ordinary cases is a scientific commonplace. Everybody 
can see that the brain of Hodge or of a London sandwichman cannot 
“ secrete ” more than a certain amount of thought on the world that 
surrounds him. But we are apt to forget that the brain of an Aristotle 
or of a Goethe has its limits too, which, in fact, are determined by 
the same broad conditions that fix the power of the sandwichman’s 
organ—viz. those forces of heredity which confine every human 
brain within measurable distance from the average typical model. 

This being so, it can easily be shown that to talk of universal 
genius, in the sense of the highest ability of all kinds, is a biological 
absurdity. The greatest attainable human power in any line of 
activity presupposes not only a brain much above the average in 
quantity of energy, but one sufficiently differentiated and specialised 
in its structure to function with the minimum of friction in that 
particular direction. Thus, the potentiality of a great painter 
involves a brain, together with the connected organs of eye and 
hand, so fashioned at the outset as to be able to assimilate, retain, 
and elaborate the impressions of pictorial art with special facility, and 
with much more ease than other brains of an equal amount of 
energy. A given quantity of brain force thrown into the form of 
special aptitude is bound to beat in its own proper line the same 
quantity diffused as general aptitude. 

From the same consideration of nature’s economy we can see, 
too, how it is that all fruitful genius has for its native concomitant a 
strong subduing impulse towards the line of greatest aptitude. For 
it is only when great faculty is thus vitalised by intense feeling that 
it reaches its state of maximum tension. The cerebral base of a 
truly creative intellect must, we may be sure, include not only special 
excellence of function of a particular form, but a powerful setting of 
the nerve currents in the direction of that function. 

When biological science is advanced enough for us to be able to 
put into definite form the ideas here shadowed forth we shall probably 
be able to clear up the obscure and much-contested distinction 
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between talent and genius. All will agree, one supposes, that wide 
versatility consorts much more naturally with what we commonly 
mark off as talent than with original genius. And the reason of this 
may, perhaps, be dimly descried in the considerations here brought 
forward. For talent, when distinguished from genius, seems to mean 
superior ability to master ideas and to develop new applications of 
them. And it is evident that this kind of capability is not neces- 
sarily limited in its scope. Indeed it would appear rather to exclude 
the idea of any unique excellence of aptitude in a particular region 
of activity. And it certainly does exclude an all-absorbing interest 
in some one circle of ideas. Hence the superior grades of talent 
appear as remarkable instances of versatility. Diderot, Lessing, 
better still, Macaulay, may be said to represent talent raised to its 
highest power. And, if so, one may say that talent has for its 
physical substratum a splendid average brain—average, that is, in 
the general equality or indifference of its manifold functions, though 
greatly raised above the average in point of strength. And do we 
not seem here to approach a physical explanation of the fact that 
while talent, as exalted common sense, is something normal and 
healthy, genius is apt to go off into abnormal one-sidedness ? 


JAMES SULLY. 
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“NUMBER FORTY-FIVE.” 


“HE most famous newspaper article ever written, and the one 
‘| which perhaps has had more effect in politics than any other, 
was No. 45 of Zhe North Briton, written by John Wilkes, and pub- 
lished on the 23rd of April, 1763. There was nothing very remarkable 
in the article itself ; a dozen as good or better in style, as outspoken 
and more caustic, are now written nearly every week, and attract but 
little notice or are taken as matters of course ; but the conditions 
under which it appeared, its antecedents and its consequences, caused 
it to be of immense importance in political as well as in newspaper 
history. 

When, with Henry Pelham’s death in March 1754, the “ Broad 
Bottom administration,” of which he had been the capable head, came 
to an end, George II. exclaimed, “‘ NowI shall have no more peace ;” 
and to others besides the old king the trouble was great. Under 
Pelham’s management of affairs the long feud between Whigs and 
Tories had been brought toa pause. Sir Robert Walpole’s policy 
had been so firmly established in principle and so altered in practice, 
that, while wide differences of opinion and yet wider differences in 
tactics arose among those who called ‘themselves Whigs, there were 
not many left who chose to call themselves Tories, and of those 
who did, only a few held to the traditions of Harley and St. John. 
Jacobitism had been stamped out with the crushing of the Rebellion 
of 1745, and the new Toryism that was to be strong under the 
guidance of the younger Pitt had not yet shaped itself. The elder 
Pitt was Pelham’s ablest survivor, and an abler man than Pelham ; 
but he claimed to be a Whig, and, if not particularly honest, and less 
consistent than he was honest, he was too democratic and too 
patriotic to be liked by the Whigs who held him in awe. These other 
Whigs were nearly all of them contemptible place-seekers, full of a 
mercenary greed that Pitt in no way shared with them. Forty years’ 
experience on the other hand had convinced the Tories that, all 
attempts to effect a Stuart restoration being futile, their only chance 


' A chapter of a forthcoming book on ‘‘ English Newspapers.” 
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of influencing public affairs and forcing their way into office was 
in accepting the Hanoverian succession, and much else which their 
fathers had resented. They had been avowed malcontents, under- 
hand plotters, and open-mouthed preachers of sedition throughout 
Walpole’s time and Pelham’s, and, George II. being now more than 
seventy years old, they waited impatiently, and with not a little 
anxiety, to see what benefits they and their cause might get from 
the impending change of monarchs. For that change they had 
to wait more than six years, during which the young Prince of 
Wales was kept in such seclusion that few could tell what line he 
would take, although much was hoped from the known leanings of 
the prince’s tutor or governor, the Marquis of Bute, and the known 
influence of this disreputable nobleman over the prince’s’ lately 
widowed mother. 

That was the state of things while the Duke of Newcastle and the 
elder Pitt, separately or jointly, administered the nation’s affairs after 
1754; and it was by way of putting a newspaper check on the 
schemers at court that Zhe Monitor, the pioneer of Zhe North Briton, 
was started in August 1755, and carried on a brave war during 
more than six years, before and after George III.’s accession. From 
the dedication of the first volume we learn that Zhe Monitor was 
originated—that is, apparently, the necessary money was found for 
it—by Richard Beckford, Alderman of Farringdon Without, and 
Member of Parliament for Bristol, who seems to have been a 
younger brother of the more celebrated Alderman William Beckford, 
who was Member for London in two Parliaments and thrice Lord 
Mayor before his death in 1770. Richard Beckford died in 1756 ;' 
but his political opinions were steadily maintained in The Monitor, 
which had for its editor John Entick, who wrote a History of 
London and compiled a Latin Dictionary with which some school- 
boys are still familiar. 

The task that Zhe Monitor took upon itself was “to commend 
good men and good measures, and to censure bad ones, without 
respect of persons, and to awaken the spirit of liberty and loyalty for 
which the British nation was anciently distinguished, but which was 
in a manner lulled asleep by that golden opiate which weak and 
wicked ministers for many years had too successfully tendered to 
persons of all ranks as a necessary engine of government, though, in 
truth, nothing less than a libel upon their own measures, which could 
not be justified upon principles of wisdom and integrity.” In its pages 
there were to be “no sarcastical reflections upon majesty, no seeds 

1 Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xxvi. p. 91. 
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of disaffection, no imputations to persons without evident facts or 
probabilities to support them, no attempts to weaken the hands of 
government, no wilful misrepresentation of men and measures, or the 
least design to impose upon the understanding of the people;” but 
4 dutiful regard shown to the prince upon the throne, without foolish 
and fulsome flattery, a true zeal for a Protestant succession and for 
a religious observance of the Act of Settlement, a manly reprehension 
of ministers when they do amiss, a modest panegyric upon them when 
they act wisely ; which proves that the controversy is not about men, 
but measures, and that party is entirely out of the design.” 

The Monitor was not a newspaper in the sense ofa paper supplying 
news. It wasa six-paged folio, furnishing each Saturday as forcible a 
political essay as Entick could write or get written for him, somewhat 
on the plan adopted long before by Steele and Addison, and now fol- 
lowed by Johnson, Goldsmith, and others, but unlike most of these, and 
following the example of Defoe, and more recently of Fielding, when 
he was grave, in sticking to politics, and keeping clear of social and 
literary subjects. England, when it started, was about to embark, 
under Pitt’s guidance, in the Seven Years’ War, and was grievously 
hampered in its progress by squabbles and jealousies of statesmen, 
courtiers, and adventurers of every sort. “ Weare on the brink of 
two precipices,” it was boldly asserted in the first number, “ chained 
by a most heavy debt and other great and imminent dangers from 
within, and just on the point of war with a great and powerful 
enemy the event of which may determine our being as a free and 
independent nation. Nothing less than a vigorous exertion of our 
natural rights, and unanimous consensus, with the divine assistance, 
in the defence of our liberties, king, and country, can prevent us 
from sinking under the weight of such multiplied and growing evils.” 
“Let us endeavour,” it urged, “to restore the integrity of govern- 
ment, and root up corruption, the principal source from which all our 
domestic evils have sprung.” 

In that bold temper Zhe Monitor entered on its self-appointed 
mission, and persevered in it during the remainder of the Duke of 
Newcastle’s administration, through the years in which Pitt was 
premier, and for some time after. Fearlessly discussing the week’s 
events, and illustrating its views by appeals to history and the teach- 
ings of philosophers, it delighted and instructed a large section of the 
London public, and became a terror to ministers, and yet more to 
the dishonest schemers who were out of the ministry, who, while 
Pitt was in office, gathered more and more round the Earl of Bute. 

* Lord Bute called on me, and we had much talk about setting 
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up a paper,” wrote the fussy and unscrupulous Bubb Dodington 
on December 20, 1760.' That was only seven weeks after 
George III. had become king, three months before Bute had 
forced himself into a Secretaryship of State, and seventeen months 
before he considered himself strong enough to usurp the premier- 
ship. If, throughout this interval, there was much or frequent “ talk 
about setting up a paper ” in opposition to Zhe Monitor, there was 
nothing but talk till after May 22, 1762, on which day, rumour having 
anticipated Bute’s coup d’état of the following week, Zhe Monitor 
came out with an article of special vehemence, not naming the usur- 
per, but clearly pointing at him, and tendering some plain advice and 
warning to the young king. “A wise prince,” it said, “ ought to 
resolve never to give himself up totally to those he advances to 
power. His prudence will call upon him to distrust the smallest 
-beginnings, ‘and preserve him from the temptation of superficial 
qualities. He will show a confirmed hatred to flattery, and won’t 
allow anything but truth and justice to influence his actions, and he 
will be persuaded in his own mind that, if he does not preserve a 
love of truth, and show a particular regard to those who are capable 
and honest enough to tell it to him, he shall sooner or later be 
delivered by divine justice into the hands of a favourite that shall 
make the people mourn and eclipse the glory of the crown.” This 
and much more to the same effect was stronger language than Bute 
and his friends could meekly submit to. They took counsel together, 
and on May 29, just a week after the publication of this public 
attack upon them in Zhe Monitor, the first number of Zhe Briton 
was issued. 

The editor chosen for Zhe Briton was Tobias Smollett—an un- 
wise choice, for Smollett, skilful novelist though he was, was a very 
unskilful controversialist, and had already, in Zhe Critical Review 
which he started in 1756, shown that he could neither write smartly 
on matters of fact, nor substitute fiction for fact in such ways as to 
save himself from fine or imprisonment for his slanders. He was a 
hard-working Tory hack, however, and, as he was often reminded by 
his enemies, even if he did not often remind his employers, a Scotch- 
man with special claims on the Scotchman now in power. He was 
also proficient in the vocabulary of vituperation. In his first num- 
ber, announcing that the purpose of Zhe Briton was to oppose and 
expose and depose Zhe Monitor, he described it as “ a paper so de- 
void of all merit in the execution, that the author, conscious of his 
own unimportance and incapacity, seems to have had recourse in 

1 Bubb Dodingion’s Diary, p. 219. 
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despair to the only expedient which he thought would give him any 
chance for engaging the public, to insinuation against the throne and 
abuse of the ministry.” ‘“ He has undertaken the vilest work of the 
worst incendiary,” Smollett said, and much else of the same sort, in 
this and the thirty-seven other numbers of Zhe Briton which were 
published. Entick retaliated with a scornful expression of “ that 
contempt in which he holds a paper whose existence depends on 
forced interpretations, ingenious misapplications, and insidious provo- 
cations.”! The public seems to have shared this contempt. We 
have it on the authority of a contemporary publisher, that of Zhe 
Briton, “the number printed was but 250, which was as little as 
could be printed with respect to the saving of the expense.” * The 
only importance of Zhe Briton is in the fact that it brought John 
Wilkes into the field. ; 

Wilkes was now in his thirty-fifth year. Being of a well-to-do dis- 
senting family, and his father, we are told, being “ so much attached to 
Revolution principles that, in order to escape from the possible con- 
tagion of a political stain, the son was not allowed to complete his 
education at either of the English universities,”* he had been strictly 
brought up, and married, when he was twenty-two, to a rich and pious 
lady who was ten years his senior, and whose mother for some time 
kept house for the ill-assorted couple. Wilkes, who was noted even as 
a schoolboy as “a sprightly and entertaining fellow,” though of “ ugly 
countenance,” * found home life irksome, and soon became a conspi- 
cuous member of the profligate gang of young Whigs and Tories who 
ignored politics in their pursuit of pleasure while Pitt and others of 
their elders were engrossed in the game of party. Sir Francis Dash- 
wood and Lord Sandwich were rivals for the leadership in this lewd 
company, and Wilkes hung on to them till he quarrelled with both, 
and gave mortal offence to Sandwich by a practical joke that had the 
result, for a time, of convincing the blaspheming earl that a baboon 
which jumped out of a box and leapt on to his shoulders in response 
to his invocation of the devil, was Satan himself.5 

Wilkes’s private life was at no stage blameless from a modern 
viewpoint, and when he became a politician he cannot be 
credited with worthier motives than prompted most of his neigh- 
bours. He attached himself to Pitt, who helped him to a seat 
in the Parliament elected in 1757, in consideration of his 


1 The Monitor, No. 360, June 12, 1762. 

? Almon, Review of Lord Bute’s Administration, p. §5. 
* Stephens, Memoirs of J. Horne Tooke, vol. i. p. 89. 

* Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Carlyle, p. 168. 

5 Charles Johnstone, Chrysal, vol. iii. pp. 231-49. 
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paying the premier’s election expenses at Bath as well as his 
own at Aylesbury, and he looked for some more ‘substantial 
reward than the honour of being made high sheriff of Bucking- 
hamshire and colonel of the Bucks regiment of militia. “My 
ambition will ever be,” he wrote, “to have my parliamentary conduct 
approved by the ablest minister, as well as the first character of the 
age. I live in the hope of doing my country some small services at 
least, and I am sure the only certain way of doing any is by a steady 
support of your measures.”! Wilkes had influence enough to get Dr. 
Johnson’s black servant excused from the sailor-slavery for which he had 
been pressed—this favour being asked in 1759 by Smollett, to whom 
Johnson had applied, “though he and I were never cater-cousins,” 
and who said in his letter, “‘ You know what matter of animosity the 
said Johnson has against you, and I dare say you desire no other 
opportunity of resenting it than that of laying him under an obliga- 
tion.”* But it was easier to do such small things than to obtain 
lucrative employment under the crown ; and Wilkes failed when he 
applied first for the ambassadorship at Constantinople, and after- 
wards for the governorship of Quebec, which had just been wrested 
from the French, and where “his ambition,” he said, was “to have 
reconciled the new subjects to the English, and to have shown the 
French the advantage of the mild rule of laws over that of lawless 
power and despotism.”* Wilkes attributed both failures to the Earl 
of Bute, now Secretary of State, and anxious to bestow all offices of 
trust and profit on Tories and Scotchmen. Though Wilkes’s patriot- 
ism was as honest as that of most men, it cannot be doubted that it 
owed much to personal pique. Had accident so guided him to either 
course, he might have continued a mere dissolute man of the world 
like Sandwich and Dashwood, or he might have developed into a 
“constitutional” politician in Pitt’s train. Instead of that he started 
The North Briton, and became a great demagogue. 

“ Briton,” it should be noted, was the title that at this time the 
Tories of the Bute school especially arrogated. ‘‘ Born and bred in 
this country, I glory in the name of Briton,” they made George 
III. say, in opening his first Parliament, “and the peculiar happiness 
of my life will ever consist in promoting the welfare of a people 

1 Chatham Correspondence, vol. i. p. 239. 

* Boswell, Life of Fohnson, ch. x. Johnson’s animosity had been partly 
caused by Wilkes’s joke at his expense, with reference to the statement in the 
Dictionary that ‘‘H seldom, perhaps never, begins any but the first syllable.” 
‘** The author of this observation,” remarked Wilkes, ‘‘must be a man of quick 
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whose loyalty and warm affection I consider as the greatest and most 
permanent security of my throne ;” and the House of Lords meekly 
answered, “‘ We are penetrated with the condescending and endearing 
manner in which your Majesty has expressed your satisfaction at 
having received your birth and education among us. What a lustre 
does it cast on the name of Briton, when you, sire, are pleased to 
esteem it among your glories!” Wilkes, and many others with him, 
thought otherwise. 

The Briton having appeared on May 29, 1762, the same day 
on which Bute formally assumed the premiership, with Sir Francis 
Dashwood, who, according to Horace Walpole, “with the fami- 
liarity and phrase of a fishwife, introduced the humours of Wapping 
behind the veil of the Treasury,”! as his Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Sandwich as his First Lord of the Admiralty, the orth Briton 
appeared a week later, on June 5. “The liberty of the press,” 
wrote Wilkes in his first paragraph, “is the birthright of a Briton, and 
is justly esteemed the firmest bulwark of the liberties of this country. 
It has been the terror of all bad ministers ; for their dark and dan- 
gerous designs, or their weakness, inability, and duplicity have thus 
been detected, and shown to the public generally in too strong 
colours for them long to bear up against the odium cf mankind.” He 
went on to acknowledge the good work that had been done by Zhe 
Monitor, and to declare himself a warrior in the same fight. As 
those he undertook to do battle with impudently called themselves 
Britons, being only Scotchmen, he thought it well to retaliate by 
calling himself a North Briton ; but, ‘‘ though I am a North Briton,” 
he said, “I will endeavour to write plain English, and to avoid the 
numerous Scotticisms Zhe Briton abounds with ; and then, as the world 
is apt to mistake, he may be taken for a Scotsman, and I shall pass 
as an Englishman.” He promised, moreover, to provide something 
more interesting and instructive than “this foolish Briton,” that 
“ proceeds to produce himself amidst the parade of pompous profes- 
sions and vile alliterations.” “I thank my stars,” he added, “that I 
am a North Briton ; with this almost singular circumstance belonging 
to me, that I am unplaced and unpensioned, but I hope this reproach 
will soon be wiped away, and that I shall no longer be pointed at by 
my sneering countrymen.” And in the second number, “I cannot 
conceal the joy I feel as a North Briton, and I heartily congratulate 
my dear countrymen on our having at length accomplished the great 
long-sought, and universally national object of all our wishes, the 
planting of a Scotsman at the head of the English Treasury.” Bute 
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was here roundly abused by name, and Smollett was more than 
hinted at. “The poor Briton deserves something—I will not name 
what—for sacrificing at the shrine of Bute grammar, conscience, and 
common sense, for his lordship’s glorification.” 

There was too much personality, sometimes very coarse, in Zhe 
North Briton ; too much abuse of the Scotch and their habits; but 
it was pungently written, and it answered its purpose. For the first 
time in English journalism public men were openly criticised and 
attacked, even Zhe Monitor having adopted the old-fashioned pretence 
of concealment by referring to the Earl of B—te, Mr. F—x, the 
Min—y, and so forth, instead of Bute, Fox, and Ministry. There 
was no pretence about Wilkes, apart from the transparent subterfuge 
of his calling himself a North Briton, and his assumption of more 
political virtue than he possessed. In his fifth number, alluding 
as he often did afterwards, to the current scandal as to the too 
close intimacy between Bute and the king’s mother, he compared 
the former to Roger Mortimer and the latter to Queen Isabella, 
‘actuated by strong passions, and influenced by an insolent mi- 
nister.” A fair sample of his humour is in the seventh number, 
where he wrote, “‘ Some time since died Mr. John Bull, a very worthy, 
plain, honest old gentleman, of Saxon descent. He was choked by 
inadvertently swallowing a thistle, which he had placed by way of 
ornament on the top of his salad. For many years before he had 
enjoyed a remarkable good state of health.” 

Wilkes did not write all Zhe North Briton himself. Several of 
his friends contributed occasional articles for him, and his chief 
assistant was Charles Churchill, the satirical poet whose misfortune 
it was to have been planted in life as a clergyman. Churchill found 
verse-writing easier than prose, and his fierce and pathetic “‘ Prophecy 
of Famine” was the poetical rendering of an article which he wrote 
for Zhe North Briton, but did not like well enough as such to allow 
it to be printed.!. One of Horace Walpole’s sneering references 
was to “ Wilkes, as spotless as Sallust, and the flamen Churchill 
knocking down the foes of Britain with the statues of the gods.” We 
may guess that it was Churchill who wrote the scathing article on men 
of his cloth which appeared in the tenth number of Zhe Worth 
Briton. “The ecclesiastics,” it was there said, “are an artful, subtle, 
and powerful body in all countries. Their eyes, however dim to 
other things, are remarkably quick to everything which concerns their 
own interests. They are generally proud, revengeful, and implacable; 
and yet most of them have the art to throw a veil over their evil 
qualities and establish an interest in the opinions of the people.” 

1 Forster, Historical and Biographical Essays, vol. ii, p. 259. 
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The twelfth number contained some smart criticism of Dr. 
Johnson, on whom, four weeks before the article was written, Lord 
Bute had bestowed a pension of £300 a year. Churchill—if it was 
Churchill who wrote the article, as Johnson supposed when he said, 
“T called the fellow a blockhead at first, and I will call him a block- 
head still ”'—turned to the Doctor’s ‘ Dictionary’ to see what it said 
about pensions and pensioners. “His definition of a pension,” 
Johnson was cruelly reminded, “is ‘an allowance made to any one 
without an equivalent: in England it is generally understood to 
mean pay given to a state hireling for treason to his country.’ And 
under the word ‘pensioner’ we read : ‘(1) One who is supported by 
an allowance paid at the will of another: a dependent. (2) A slave 
of state, hired by a stipend to obey his master.’ But, with submission 
to this great prodigy of learning, I should think both definitions very 
erroneous. Is the said Mr. Johnson ‘a dependent’? or is he ‘a 
slave of state, hired by a stipend to obey his master’? There is, 
according to him, no alternative. Is his pension understood to be 
‘ pay given to a state hireling for treason to his country ’?” 

If the number containing this attack on Johnson was written by 
Churchill, Wilkes had to fight a duel on account of it—not with 
Johnson, but with Lord Talbot, who was celebrated for his niggardli- 
ness in dispensing the ample funds allowed to him for the public 
service. “I must admire many of his lordship’s regulations, especially 
those for the royal kitchen,” it was scornfully remarked. “I approve 
the discharging of so many turnspits and cooks, who were grown of 
very little use. I do not, however, quite like the precedent of giving 
them pensions for doing nothing. It was high time to put an end to 
that too great indulgence in eating and drinking which went by the 
name of old English hospitality, when the House of Commons had 
granted a poor niggardly civil list of only £800,000. I sincerely 
venerate his lordship’s great abilities, and deeply regret that they were 
not employed by government in a way more confidential, more suited 
to his manly character.” For printing those sneers Wilkes was 
challenged to meet Lord Talbot at Bagshot for mortal combat on 
October 8, and the duel came off, but neither.party was hurt in the 
encounter. 

The Briton, not being deemed strong enough, in Smollett’s hands, 
to fight against both Zhe Monitor and The North Briton, another 
Tory paper, Zhe Auditor, was started on June 10, and edited by 
Arthur Murphy, who had entered Lord Bute’s service since the 
days when he had attacked the Tories in Zhe Zest. But The Auditor 


1 Boswell, ch. xiii, 
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lived only eight months. Its last number was issued February 8, 
1763, Zhe North Briton having, in anticipation of its demise, 
produced an epitaph for it ten days before. 


Deep in this bog Zhe Auditor lies still ; 

His labours finished, and worn out his quill, 

His fires extinguished, and his works unread, 

In peace he sleeps with the forgotten dead, 

With heath and sedge, oh, may his tomb be dressed, 
And his own turf lie light upon his breast. 


The Briton, surviving its partner by less than a week, died on 
February 12. Zhe North Briton, on the other hand, gained in popu- 
larity, and became bolder in its attacks on Lord Bute’s adminis- 
tration, every week. Its general attitude was shown by an article 
on November 6, 1762, deprecating the prorogation of Parliament 
before it was informed of the terms on which the Seven Years’ War 
was being concluded, and condemning the government for pro- 
posing to take so unpatriotic and unconstitutional astep. “ What!” 
Wilkes exclaimed, “ on the eve of a peace, and of such a peace as must 
either establish or ruin us for ever (forin our present situation, loaded 
as we are with an enormous debt, there appears no alternative), shall 
the great council of the nation be postponed? True it is that, al- 
though they supply the sinews of the war, they have no right to make 
a peace ; but they have an undoubted right of examining into the 
peace when made, and, ifit shall be found dishonourable and dis- 
advantageous (a circumstance well deserving serious consideration at 
this time), they have an undoubted right of calling the advisers of it 
to a severe account.” And to emphasise his remarks, Wilkes aptly 
quoted Shakespeare :— 

That man that sits within a monarch’s heart, 
And ripens in the sunshine of his favour, 
Would he abuse the countenance of the king, 


Alack ! what mischiefs might he set abroad 
In shadow of such greatness ! 


Despite the protests of Zhe North Briton, Parliament was ad- 
journed ; but it reassembled on November 25, in ample time to 
discuss the conclusion of the Seven Years’ War ; and, notwithstanding 
Pitt’s eloquent denunciations, the result of royal and courtly pressure 
upon members was that the ministerial policy was approved by a 
majority of five to one. “Now indeed, my son is king!” George 
III.’s mother exclaimed on hearing of the result: and George 
III.’s scheme of absolutism was undoubtedly advanced by the un- 
dignified peacemaking ; but the nation, especially the citizens of 
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London, did not agree with the House of Commons, and Bute’s un- 
popularity so increased that he was forced to resign the premiership 
on April 8, 1763. Zhe North Briton had had no small share 
in bringing about his downfall, and much exultation on the 
subject might have been looked for in the No. 45 which was due on 
the very next day, the 9th of the month. 

No. 45 was not published till the 23rd, however, and then it 
dealt with other matters. It was not unusual in those times for the 
weekly and other papers to issue occasional supplements or special 
numbers treating of questions that had arisen in the interval of the 
regular issues, or were thought more suitable for separate treatment ; 
and of this sort was “ A Worth Briton Extraordinary,” of exceptional 
length, which was printed and ready for publication on April 7, 
but, for some reason not given, was suppressed. It was an 
elaborate and outspoken criticism of the policy of the East India 
Company, under which Clive and his associates had lately begun to 
acquire a new empire for England, and was probably written or 
inspired by Wilkes’s friend, William Beckford, who was now both 
Lord Mayor and Member of Parliament for London, and a great 
authority on East Indian concerns. Wilkes and his friends appear 
to have thought it best at the last moment, and in view of the im- 
pending political crisis at home, to hold back this journalistic fire- 
brand. At any rate it was not published ; and, more than that, 
instead of issuing his No. 45 on the proper day for it, Wilkes 
prepared an advertisement, which appeared in the daily papers of 
April 13, stating that, “in the present unsettled and fluctuating 
state of the administration, Zhe North Briton is really fearful of 
falling into involuntary errors, and he does not wish to mislead ; all 
his reasonings have been built on the strong foundation of facts, and 
he is not yet informed of the whole interior state of government 
with such minute precision as now to venture the submitting of his 
crude ideas of the present political crisis to the discerning public.” 

“ The Scottish minister,” Wilkes added, “has indeed retired. Is 
his influence at an end? or does he still govern by the three wretched 
tools of his power who, to their indelible infamy, have supported the 
most odious of his measures—the late ignominious peace, and the 
wicked extension of the arbitrary mode of excise? Zhe North Briton 
has been steady in his opposition to a single insolent, incapable, 
despotic minister, and is equally ready, in the service of his country, 
to combat the triple-headed Cerberean administration, if the Scot is 
to assume that motley form. By him every arrangement to this hour 
has been made. It therefore seems clear to a demonstration that he 
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intends only to retire into that situation which he held before he 
took the seals—I mean the dictating to every part of the king’s 
administration. Zhe North Briton desires to be understood as 
having pledged himself a firm and intrepid assertor of the rights of 
his fellow-subjects and of the liberties of Whigs and Englishmen.” 

That announcement was tolerably explicit, and may be accepted 
as truthful. On first hearing of Lord Bute’s resignation of the 
premiership, Wilkes may have hoped that a real change of ministerial 
policy would follow, especially as the new premier was George 
Grenville, the younger brother of Earl Temple, who was Wilkes’s 
firm friend of long standing. Pitt, Temple, and others were evidently 
anxious to believe that Grenville was placed at the head of the 
government in order that a better policy than Bute had followed 
might be entered upon. 

They were soon undeceived. Parliament was prorogued on 
Tuesday, April 19, and on the morning of that day Wilkes, calling 
on Temple, found that Pitt was with him, and that they were dis- 
cussing the king’s speech, about to be read, of which Temple had 
obtained an early copy from his brother. Wilkes joined in the talk, 
and all three came to the conclusion that the document was dis- 
honest and mischievous, and betokened most alarming intentions on 
the part of the government. Wilkes went home and expressed his 
friends’ views as well as his own, though without their sanction, in 
the bold review of the royal message, and of the general situation, 
which he then wrote, and which was issued on.the following Saturday as 
No. 45 of Zhe North Briton. Here are all the more important passages 
of this memorable article, and rather more than half of the whole, 
with the original punctuation and italics, and the Latin motto, which, 
according to the custom of those days, served as a text or preface :— 


Genus ORATIONIS atrox et vehemens, cuz offonitur lenitatis et man- 
suetudinis.—CICERO. 

THE King’s Speech has always been considered by the legislature, and by the 
public at large, as the Speech of the Minister. It has regularly, at the beginning 
of every session of parliament, been referred by both houses to the consideration 
of a committee, and has been generally canvassed with the utmost freedom, 
when the minister of the crown has been obnoxious to the nation. The ministers of 
this free country, conscious of the undoubted privileges of so spirited a people, 
and with the terrors of parliament before their eyes, have ever been cautious, no 
less with regard to the matter, than to the expressions of sfeeches, which they 
have advised the sovereign to make from the throne, at the ofening of each 
session. They well knew that an honest house of parliament, true to their trust, 
could not fail to detect the fallacious arts, or to remonstrate against the daring 
acts of violence committed by any minister. The Speech at the close of the 
session has ever been considered as the most secure method of promulgating the 
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favourite court creed among the vulgar ; because the parliament which is the con- 
stitutional guardian of the liberties of the people, has in this case no opportunity 
of remonstrating, or of impeaching any wicked servant of the crown. 

This week has given the public the most abandoned instance of ministerial 
effrontery ever attempted to be imposed on mankind. The minister's speech of 
last Tuesday is not to be paralleled in the annals of this country. I am in doubt 
whether the imposition is greater on the sovereign, or on the nation. Every 
friend of his country must lament that a prince of so many great and amiable 
qualities, whom England truly reveres, can be brought to give the sanction of his 
sacred name to the most odious measures, and to the most unjustifiable public 
declarations, from a throne ever renowned for truth, honour, and unsullied virtue. 
Iam sure, all foreigners, especially the king of Prussia, will hold the minister in 
contempt and abhorrence. He has made our sovereign declare, Ay expectations 
have been fully answered by the happy effects which the several allies of my crown 
have derived from this salutary measure of the definitive Treaty. Zhe powers at 
war with my good brother, the king of Prussia, have been induced to agree to such 
terms of accommodation, as that great prince has approved ; and the success which 
has attended my negociation, has necessarily and immediately diffused the blessings 
of peace through every part of Europe. The infamous fallacy of this whole sen- 
tence is apparent to all mankind: for, it is known that the king of Prussia did 
not barely approve, but absolutely dictated, as conqueror, every article of the terms 
of peace. No advantage of any kind has accrued to that magnanimous prince 
from our negociation, but he was basely deserted by the Scottish prime-minister of 
England. He was known by every court in Europe to be scarcely on better terms 
of friendship Aere than at Vienna ; and he was betrayed by us inthe ¢reaty of 
peace. What a strain of insolence, therefore, is it in a minister to lay claim to 
what he is conscious all his efforts tended to prevent, and meanly to arrogate to 
himself a share in the fame and glory of one of the greatest princes the world has 
ever seen? ... 

The Preliminary Articles of Peace were such as have drawn the contempt of 
mankind on our wretched negociators. All our most valuable conquests were 
agreed to be restored, and the Zast Jndia company would have been infallibly 
ruined by a single article of this fallacious and baneful negociation. No hireling 
of the minister has been hardy enough to dispute this; yet the minister himself 
has made our sovereign declare, the satisfaction which he felt at the approaching 
re-establishment of peace upon conditions so honourable to his crown, and so 
beneficial to his people. As to the entire approbation of parliament, which is so 
vainly boasted of, the world knows how that was obtained. The large debt on 
the Civil List, already above half a year in arrear, shows pretty clearly the 
transactions of the winter. . . . 

The minister cannot forbear, even in the Azng’s Speech, insulting us with a 
dull repetition of the word economy. I did not expect so soon to have seen that 
word again, after it had been so lately exploded, and more than once, by a most 
numerous audience, Azssed off the stage of our English theatres. It is held in 
derision by the wotce of the people, and every tongue loudly proclaims the universal 
contempt, in which these empty professions are held by ¢Azs nation. Let the 
public be informed of a single instance of economy, except indeed in the house- 
hold. Isa regiment, which was completed as to its compliment of officers on 
the Zuesday, and broke on the 7hursday, a proof of aconomy?.... Is 
it not notorious, that in the reduction of the army, not the least attention has 
been paid to it? Many unnecessary expenses have been incurred, only to increase 
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the power of the crown, that is, to create more lucrative jobs for the creatures of 
the minister. . . Lord Ligonier is now no longer at the head of the army ; but 
Lord Bute in effect is: I mean that every preferment given by the crown will 
be found still to be obtained by 4zs enormous influence, and to be bestowed only 
on the creatures of the Scottish faction, The nation is still in the same deplorable 
state, while 4e governs, and can make the tools of 47s power pursue the same 
odious measures. Such a retreat, as he intends, can only mean that personal 
indemnity, which, I hope, guilt will never find from an injured nation, The 
negociations of the late inglorious feace and the excise, will haunt him wherever he 
goes, and the terrors of the just resentment which he must be sure to meet from a 
brave and insulted people, and which must finally crush him, will be for ever 
before his eyes. 

In vain will such a minister, or the foul dregs of his power, the tools of cor- 
ruption and despotism, preach up in the speech that spirit of concord, and that 
obedience to the laws, which is essential to good order. They have sent the spirit a 
discord through the land, and I will prophecy, that it will never be extinguished, 
but by the extinction of their power. Is the spirit of concord to go hand in hand 
with the PEACE and Excise, through this nation? Is it to be expected between 
an insolent ExcISEMAN, and a peer, gentleman, freeholder, or farmer, whose 
private houses are now made liable to be entered and searched at pleasure ? 
Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, and in general all the cyder counties, are not 
surely the several counties, which are alluded to in the speech. The spirit of 
concord has not gone forth among them; but the spirit of liberty has, and a 
noble opposition has been given to the wicked instruments of oppression. A 
nation as sensible as the Zzg/ish, will see that a spirit of concord, when they are 
oppressed, means a tame submission to injury, and that a spirit of liberty ought 
then to arise, and I am sure ever will, in proportion to the weight of the grievance 
they feel. very legal attempt of a contrary tendency to the spirit of concord will 
be deemed a justifiable resistance, warranted by the spirit of the English 
constitution. 

A despotic minister will always endeavour to dazzle his prince with high-flown 
ideas of the prerogative and honour of the crown, which the minister will make a 
parade of firmly maintaining. I wish as much as any man in the kingdom io see 
the honour of the crown maintained in a manner truly becoming Royalty. I lament 
to see it sunk even to prostitution. What a shame was it to see the security of this 
country in point of military force, complimented away, contrary to the opinion 
of Royalty itself, and sacrificed to the prejudices and to the ignorance of a set of 
people, the most unfit, from every consideration, to be consulted on a matter 
relative to the security of the house of Hanover? . . . . Isit meant to assert 
the honour of the crown only against the united wishes of a loyal and affectionate 
people, founded in a happy experience of the talents, ability, integrity and virtue 
of those, who have had the glory of redeeming their country from bondage and 
ruin, in order to support, by every art of corruption and intimidation, a weak, dis- 
jointed, incapable set of I will call them anything but mnisters—by whom 
the Favourite still meditates to rule this kingdom with a rod of iron? 

The Stuart line has ever been intoxicated with the slavish doctrines of the 
absolute, independent, unlimited power of the crown. Some of that line were so 
weakly advised, as to endeavour to reduce them into practise ; but the English 
nation was too spirited to suffer the least encroachment on the ancient liberties of 
this kingdom. The sing of England is only the first magistrate of this country ; 
but is invested by law with the whole executive power. He is, however, 
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responsible to his people for the due execution of the royal functions, in the choice 
of ministers, &c., equally with the meanest of his subjects in his particular duty. 
The persona! character of our present amiable sovereign makes us easy and happy 
that so great a power is lodged in such hands; but the favourite has given too 
just cause for him to escape the general odium. The Prerogative of the crown is 
to exert the constitutional powers entrusted to it in a way, not of blind favour and 
partiality, but of wisdom and judgment. This is the spirit of our constitution. 
The people too have their prerogative, and I hope the fine words of DRYDEN will 
be engraven on our hearts, 


Freedom és the English subject’s Prerogative. 


Straightforward and outspoken as were the criticisms and com- 
plaints thus offered by Wilkes in No. 45 of Zhe North Briton, he 
had used language almost as bold before. In the then state of the 
law and of opinion about royal prerogative, ministerial responsibility, 
and parliamentary privilege, however, there were technical grounds for 
seeing in his stinging condemnation of the ministers as betrayers of 
the nation, and of the king as their dupe, a punishable offence, and 
an opportunity of making the writer suffer for his former misdeeds 
as well as for this new attack uponthem. The kingand his advisers 
had some reason to be angry, and might have safely retaliated. As 
it happened, they recklessly broke the law in their anxiety to wreak 
vengeance on a supposed law-breaker. Hence complete victory 
came to Wilkes in the end, but it was long delayed and hardly won. 

The article having been published on Saturday, April 23, the 
Earl of Halifax, the senior Secretary of State, applied on Monday to 
the law officers of the crown for advice as to the course to be pursued 
against those who had written, published, and circulated it. On 
Wednesday the law officers replied that the article was “a most 
infamous and seditious libel, tending to inflame the minds and 
alienate the affections of the people from his majesty, and to excite 
them to traitorous insurrections against his government, and therefore 
punishable as a misdemeanour of the highest nature in due course 
of law by indictment or information, which latter method of prosecu- 
tion is the most usual and proper, in obedience to the commands of 
his majesty, when signified by a Secretary of State.” On Tuesday, 
however, without waiting for that report, Halifax had issued a general 
warrant “to search for the authors and printers of a treasonable and 
seditious paper, entitled Zhe North Briton, No. 45, and them, having 
found, to apprehend and seize, together with their papers, and bring 
them before him to be examined.’ On the strength of that, George 
Kearsley, the publisher, and Balfe, the printer, were at once arrested, 
and certain documents in the handwritings of Wilkes and Churchill 
were seized ; but these latter were not interfered with until Saturday 
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the 30th, when Wilkes was taken into custody, and by a characteristic 
device enabled Churchill to escape. While Wilkes was in altercation 
with the king’s messengers, to whom he pointed out that as a 
member of Parliament he was privileged from arrest, Churchill, who 
was not identified by the officers, entered the room. ‘ Good morrow, 
Mr. Thompson,” said Wilkes, who himself gleefully told the story. 
“ How does Mrs. Thompson doto-day? Does she dine in the country?” 
The hint was promptly taken. “Mr. Churchill,” according to 
Wilkes, ‘“‘ thanked me, said she then waited for him, that he had only 
come for a moment to ask me how I did, and almost directly 
took his leave. He went home immediately, secured all his papers, 
and retired into the country. The messengers could never get in- 
telligence where he was.” Having thus saved his friend, Wilkes 
allowed the officers to take him from his house in Great George 
Street, where this scene occurred, to Whitehall. There he was 
examined by Lord Halifax and Lord Egremont, the other Secretary 
of State, and after that he was sent to the Tower, his house being 
presently searched, and all papers likely to incriminate him being 
unlawfully taken possession of. His friends at once applied for a 
writ of habeas corpus, but he was in prison for a week before the matter 
could be brought up in the Court of Common Pleas, where the judge 
at once ordered his discharge, without prejudice to the action against 
him, but on the ground that, as a member of Parliament, he ought 
not to have been arrested.' 

That fortnight’s series of blunders and illegalities formed the 
prelude to a ten years’ struggle, of which, when it was half over in 
1769, Burke said : “ Thus ended the fifth act of this tragi-comedy; a 
tragi-comedy acted by his majesty’s servants, at the desire of several 
persons of quality, for the benefit of Mr. Wilkes, and at the expense 
of the Constitution.” Burke’s last clause was only correct in one 
sense. The tragi-comedy was expensive enough, in money as well as 
reputation, to those who produced it, but the Constitution in the 
end gained instead of losing by the business. The system of general 
warrants, an illegal survival from Star Chamber days, was finally dis- 
credited, to the great advantage of all classes of the community, with 
the exception of arbitrary usurpers of power in defiance of the law ; 
and many other general benefits ensued. The liberty of the press, 
moreover, in the full sense of the term, was far more firmly established 


1 A complete Collection of the genuine Papers and Letters in the Case of Fohn 
Wilkes (Paris, 1767). These incidents and those which followed are set forth in 
detail in Mr. Rae’s Wilkes, Sheridan, and Fox, the seventh chapter of Sir Erskine 
May’s Constitutional History, and other works, 
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than it had ever been before, and newspaper enterprise was largely 
developed through the advance towards complete independence in 
newspaper writing which was now effected. The story is full of 
interest, and of great importance in many ways. Only the chief 
items in it, however, need be briefly mentioned here. 

Released from the Tower, Wilkes at once, with substantial help 
from Lord Temple and other friends, instituted proceedings against 
the government for his unlawful imprisonment and for the fraudulent 
seizure of his papers. On this suit £5,000 damages were awarded 
him, and as Kearsley and Balfe, his publisher and printer, Entick 
and others connected with Zhe Monitor, and several more, who, 
with even less excuse, had been dealt with under Lord Halifax’s 
general warrant of April 26, followed his example, it was admitted 
by Lord North that the total of the costs and damages which the 
government had to pay for its lawless folly amounted to £100,000. 

His early triumphs over the government, and the great increase 
they secured to his popularity among the citizens of London, who 
had made a hero of him long before, encouraged Wilkes’s vanity, and 
led him, against the advice of Lord Temple and other friends, into 
rash courses that brought him unnecessary trouble. While awaiting 
his trial for libel, which was tardily proceeded with in legal form 
after the failure of the attempt to imprison him illegally, and which 
would probably have been dropped had no fresh provocation been 
offered, he indiscreetly set up in his own house a printing press from 
which, as no tradesman would take the risk of working under him, 
he reissued the back numbers of Zhe Worth Briton, with notes, and 
proposed to continue the series, one number of which actually 
appeared on November 12. Yet more indiscreetly, he issued from 
his private press handbills and other matter for his own and his 
friends’ amusement ; one foolish undertaking, for which he can 
hardly be excused, being the putting in type of an “ Essay on 
Woman,” an indecent parody of Pope’s “ Essay on Man,” which had 
been written some years before by Thomas Potter, the coarse- 
minded and profligate son of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Of 
this silly and offensive production only thirteen copies were printed, 
and none were published ; but one was.stolen, and, as we shall see, 
made malicious use of by Wilkes’s sometime friend and present 
enemy, Lord Sandwich, who had succeeded Lord Egremont as 
Secretary of State. 

When Parliament met, after a long recess, on November 
15, Wilkes was in his place, eager to call attention to the 
breach of privilege that had been committed by his arrest and 
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imprisonment. He was forestalled by a motion which Lord North 
was put up by Grenville to propose, “That the paper entitled 
The North Briton (No. 45), is a false, scandalous, and seditious 
libel, containing expressions of the most unexampled insolence and 
contumely towards his majesty, the grossest aspersions upon both 
houses of parliament, and the most audacious defiance of the autho- 
rity of the whole legislature, and most manifestly tending to alienate 
the affections of the people from his majesty, to withdraw them 
from their obedience to the laws of the realm, and to incite them to 
traitorous insurrections against his majesty’s government.” A hot 
debate ensued, during which, as Horace Walpole tells us, “ Mr. 
Wilkes, with all the impartiality in the world, and with the phlegm of 
an Areopagite, sat and heard the whole matter discussed, and now 
and then put in a word, as if the whole affair did not concern him.”! 
The House accepted the motion by a large majority, despite the 
arguments of Pitt and others ; it also ordered that No. 45 should be 
burned by the common hangman ; and shortly afterwards, stultifying 
all its previous assertions of exclusive parliamentary control in such 
matters, and making a valuable concession to the liberty of the 
press, the object being to open the way for more vengeance than it 
could itself wreak, it resolved “ that privilege of parliament does not 
extend to the case of writing and publishing seditious libels, nor 
ought to be allowed to obstruct the ordinary course of law in the 
speedy and effectual prosecution of so heinous and dangerous an 
offence.”? The hangman’s task was interfered with by a mob which 
met him on the appointed day, December 3, outside the Royal 
Exchange, tore the copy of No. 45 out of his hands, bore it in 
triumph to Temple Bar, and there, in lieu of it, threw a jack-boot 
and a petticoat, as emblems of Lord Bute and the king’s mother, 
into a bonfire.? Of the graver resolutions of the House of Commons, 
one was acted upon by the Court of King’s Bench in February 1764. 
The other it enforced itself on January 19, by a vote depriving 
Wilkes of his seat as member for Aylesbury. 

The government had intended that Wilkes’s expulsion should 
immediately follow the resolution condemning him in November. 
But in the course of the debate on that resolution, Samuel Martin, 
a ministerial underling, had used such language about Wilkes that 
it led to a duel, in which Wilkes was so seriously wounded that his 


1 Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, vol. iv. p. 131. 
* Parliamentary History, vol. xv. pp. 1362-1378; Commons’ Fournals, 
vol, xxix. p. 689. 
* Walpole’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 330. 
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life was for some time in danger. He went to Paris, where his 
daughter was living, and sent thence a medical certificate to excuse 
his non-compliance with an order of the House for his attendance. 
After waiting two months for his recovery, however, the House 
refused to wait longer, and he was expelled in his absence. 

He was also absent, for the same reason, on February 21, when 
the action against him which had been instituted in the Court of 
King’s Bench came on for hearing. In this action he was charged, 
not with the original publication of No. 45, but with the offence of 
reprinting it, and also with the printing and publishing’of the “‘ Essay 
on Woman,” which that notorious profligate Lord Sandwich had 
taken upon himself to read in the House of Peers,' and for which he. 
had been condemned by a vote of the House, coupled with a resolu- 
tion that he should be prosecuted for the “ obscene libel.” Though 
he was unable to appear and defend himself in court, a form of trial 
was gone through, he was found guilty, and soon afterwards, on an 
allegation of contumacy, he was outlawed. 

There is clear evidence that all these outrages were perpetrated 
at the direct instigation of King George III., and of Lord Bute 
and other courtiers whom Wilkes had offended. 

Hath not his spirit dared oppose— 
Churchill had mockingly asked on their behalf— 


Our dearest measures? made our name 
Stand forward on the roll of shame ? 
Hath he not won the vulgar tribes 

By scorning menaces and bribes? 

And proving that his darling cause 

Is of their liberties and laws 

To stand the champion ?? 


“Wilkes will be demolished whether he comes home or stays 
abroad,” one of the courtiers, Lord Barrington, had written.® 
Wilkes was not demolished, but he stayed abroad until the time 
arrived for him to turn the tables on his enemies, and to set himself 
right with the world. 


1 “* The Beggar’s Opera being performed at Covent Garden Theatre soon after 
this event,” says Horace Walpole, ‘‘ the whole audience, when Macheath says, 
‘That Jemmy Twitcher should peach me, I own surprises me,’ burst out into 
an applause of appreciation, and the nickname of Jemmy Twitcher stuck by the 
earl so as almost to occasion the disuse of his title.” —Memoirs, vol. i. p. 314. 

* The Duellist, written on the occasion of Wilkes’s duel with Martin. In 
another poem, Zhe Conference, Churchill had said, 

What if ten thousand Butes and Hollands baw] ? 
One Wilkes hath made a large amends for all. 
® Chatham Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 271, 
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The contemptible Grenville administration gave place to the 
Rockingham administration, and that in its turn to the Grafton 
administration—of which Pitt, now Earl of Chatham, was the real 
head, in so far as the king, whose power was being increased by 
each of these changes, allowed—during the four years of Wilkes’s 
absence. Notwithstanding his outlawry, he returned to London in 
March 1768, and moved about freely ; but though Lord Chatham 
was friendly, he could not get the sentences against him reversed. 
“The ministers are embarrassed to the last degree how to act with 
regard. to Wilkes,” wrote the Bishop of Carlisle. ‘It seems they 
are afraid to press the king for his pardon, as that is a subject 
his majesty will not easily hear the least mention of ; and they are 
apprehensive, if he has it not, that the mob of London will rise in. his 
favour, which God forbid!” ! The mob did not rise, but it favoured 
his candidature for a seat in the new Parliament that was elected 
in this month. He contested the City of London, but was defeated 
by a small majority; and next week he contested the county 
of Middlesex, when he won bya large majority. Those who had 
shouted “ Wilkes and No. 45 !” in 1763, now shouted “ Wilkes and 
Liberty!” “It is a barren season,” Horace Walpole wrote, “for all 
but cabalists who can compound, divide, multiply No. 45 forty-five 
thousand different ways. I saw in the papers to-day that somehow 
or other this famous number and the number of the beast in the 
Revelations is the same—an observation from which different persons 
will draw different conclusions.”? 

Before Parliament opened, Wilkes applied to the Court of King’s 
Bench to have his outlawry reversed. This was done in May, after 
he had been for a short time in custody, from which the mob once 
rescued him, and during which, voluntarily surrendering himself, there 
was much rioting and collision between the military and the popu- 
lace ; but on the old charge of publishing No. 45, and “An Essay 
on Woman,” he was sentenced to twenty-two months’ confinement 
in gaol, and fined £41,000. While he was in prison his friend and 
disciple, William Bingley, resumed Zhe Worth Briton, of which No. 
47 appeared on May 10, and which was continued in a clumsy and 
rowdy way, with interruptions, for a few years. Bingley, however, 
had to do much of his editing from the King’s Bench Prison, to 
which he was committed in November ; and several other Wilkites, 
as they came to be called, were imprisoned ia these troubled times. 

1 Grenville Papers, vol. iii. p. 241. 

® Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, vol. v. p. 111. 


8 Another Worth Briton continuation had been attempted in 1764, but this 
was a plagiarism of the title, and Wilkes had nothing to do with it, 
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Wilkes himself, in December, while he was in gaol, published in 
The St. James's Chronicle a letter of Lord Weymouth’s, giving orders 
for the military attack that had been made on the mob which sided 
with him at the time of his committal to prison, which, he said, 
*‘ shows how long a hellish project can be brooded over by some 
infernal spirits without one moment’s remorse.” For this great piece 
of journalistic boldness, Wilkes, whose election as member for 
Middlesex had not before been taken notice of, as he had not 
been able to come out of gaol and claim his seat, was brought to 
the bar of the House of Commons, and, on February 3, 1769, a 
second time expelled, all the more angrily because, when called upon 
to defend himself, he had exclaimed, “ Whenever a Secretary of 
State shall dare to write so bloody a scroll, I will through life dare 
to write such prefatory remarks, as well as to make my appeal to 
the nation on the occasion.” The younger Pitt, Burke, Lord Mayor 
Beckford, even his old persecutor George Grenville, and others 
argued that the libel on Weymouth, however punishable by a court 
of law, was not a matter for Parliament to deal with; but the 
government obtained a majority of 219 against 137.! 

A fresh election to fill up the vacant Middlesex seat was ordered, 
and on February 16 Wilkes was re-elected without opposition. On 
the 17th the House of Commons declared the election void, and 
a new writ was issued. Wilkes was again returned, to be again 
expelled in March, and the farce, or, as Burke called it, the tragi- 
comedy, was once more played through. 

Wilkes, being stili a prisoner, now left his friends to carry on the 
agitation. In the city of London, of which he had been elected an 
Alderman, subscriptions were raised for him ; and meetings, growing 
stormier and stormier, were held to advocate his claims. Even the 
House of Peers, on Lord Chatham’s motion, took his case into con- 
sideration. “ With one party,” Chatham said of Wilkes, “he is a 
patriot of the first magnitude, with the other the vilest incendiary. 
For my own part I consider him merely and indifferently as an 
English subject, possessed of certain rights which the law has given 
him, and which the laws alone can take from him.” Lord Chancellor 
Camden declared that “for some time he had beheld with silent 
indignation the arbitrary measures the ministry were pursuing,” and 
that, “as to the incapacitating vote, he considered it as a direct 
attack upon the first principles of the constitution.” The House 


1 Parliamentary History, vol. xvi. p. 546. 
2 Parliamentary History, vol. xvi. pp. 653-6663; Gentleman’s Magazine, 
January 1770, 
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of Peers rejected Lord Chatham’s motion, and also one to like 
effect proposed by Lord Rockingham in February ; and the House 
of Commons was as obdurate when appealed to by Sir George Savile, 
Dowdeswell, and others. The London citizens then came more than 
ever to the front. They had petitioned the king in 1769 without re- 
ceiving an answer. They now petitioned again, and, asserting their 
right to personal audience with the sovereign, sent Lord Mayor 
Beckford, the sheriffs, and two hundred aldermen and liverymen, to 
declare “ that the majority of the House of Commons have deprived 
your people of their dearest rights; they have done a deed more 
ruinous in its consequences than the levying of shipmoney by Charles 
I. or the dispensing power assumed by James II.,” and to request 
his majesty “ to restore the constitutional government and quiet 
of his people by dissolving the Parliament and removing his evil 
ministers for ever from his councils.” King George answered that 
such a request was one “which he could not but consider as dis- 
respectful to himself, injurious to Parliament, and irreconcilable 
to the principles of the constitution,” and then, it is reported, 
‘turned round to his courtiers, and burst out laughing.” That was 
on March 14.1 On May 23 the Lord Mayor was sent up witha 
bolder petition, and, when the king again scoffed at it, replied with 
the yet bolder words which are inscribed in letters of gold on the 
monument that the grateful citizens erected in honour of him who 
had spoken them. Beckford died a week afterwards, partly in con- 
sequence of the excitement thus forced upon him in his old age; 
but Wilkes lived to achieve a series of victories, and to obtain as 
much redress for the wrongs done to him as was possible. 

The term of his imprisonment being completed in April 1770, he 
was able to take personal share in the city’s petitioning of the king. 
In 1771 he was elected sheriff of London and Middlesex, and in 
1774 he was made Lord Mayor, out of his turn, and as a marked 
protest against the tyranny of court and parliament. In the same 
year, the House of Commons from which he had been four times ex- 
pelled having been dissolved, he was once more returned to the new 
one as member for Middlesex, his enemies not venturing again to 
keep him out of his seat. Thereupon he lost no time in attempting 
to get the policy adopted towards him reversed. In February 1775 
he asked that the resolution declaring his incapacity should be ex- 
punged from the journals of the House, “as subversive of the rights 
of the whole body of electors.” This being refused he repeated his 
motion in 1776, in 1777, in 1779, in 1781, and finally in 1782, when 
1 Rockingham Memoirs, vol, xi. p. 174. 
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it was agreed to. He lived on till 1797 ; but his later history,not in 
all respects creditable to him, does not here concern us. 

One very important service to journalism was done by Wilkes in 
1771, when, in his capacity of Alderman, he brought to a crisis the 
long-standing quarrel hetween newspaper reporters and Parliament. 
The reporting of parliamentary debates in the newspapers continued 
to be—and still is, in fact, technically a breach of privilege. But it 
has rarely been meddled with, and has come to be regarded as an 
important and essential public duty, since Wilkes fought and won 
his battle with the House of Commons. This, however, though a 
proper sequel to his work on Zhe North Briton, was not a direct con- 
sequence ofit. As we have seen, No. 45 had, apart from it, sufficiently 
momentous issues. 


H. R. FOX-BOURNE, 
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MYSTICA VANNUS. 


POLOGY seems necessary at the outset, for the presentation: 

of a brief discourse on an agricultural implement under the 

form of a personal narrative. But one or two trivial coincidences 

led the writer to the consideration of the subject, and it is pleasant 

to him to be guided by remembrance in making his statement ; whilst 

the personality is that of a mere lay-figure, too conventional to 
afford any opening for egotism. 

Some years back, emulous of securing the praise due to that man 
who has madea blade of grass grow where none grew before, I had a 
piece of waste ground near my garden in North India carefully 
ploughed up and prepared, and at the end of October sowed it with 
oats. The crop was a good one, and was duly reaped in the begin- 
ning of March. A threshing-floor had been arranged by clearing the 
ground, beating the earth and moistening it, and forming a smooth 
superficies, by gentle patting with small flat trowels—till a good-sized 
area was secured—soon rendered hard, and whitey-brown in colour, 
by the sun. The grain was spread all round this space, and trodden 
out by oxen, which, contrary to the generous injunction of Moses, 
were strictly muzzled. The process, constantly repeated till the work 
was thoroughly done, answered of course to threshing. Next came the 
winnowing. And this, again, was effected by women standing with 
their backs to the wind, and holding above their heads baskets of 
the grain and macerated husks. The contents were gently poured 
forward, and the solid grain descended on the floor, whilst the wind 
blew the husks inwards towards the centre of the space. In the first 
Psalm of David, the wicked are said to be like “ the chaff which the 
wind bloweth away.” The image is quite distinct. I found the 
winnowing basket used was called sip, which is a Sanscrit word. 

Sitting out in the morning still fresh and cool—close by my 
threshing-floor (Kha/ihdén), I chanced to have with me, from the book 
club, 2 volume which was no less than the charming “ Renaissance 
Studies” of Mr. Walter Pater. Amongst other pieces which attracted 
my notice was the paper introducing the pretty winnow song by Joachim 
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du Bellay, D’un Vanneur de blé aux vents. 
new translation, and the stanzas only number three, I will give the 


French in full :— 


The following is an English version from the pen of Mr. H. G. 


A vous trouppe legére 
Qui d’aile passagére 

Par le monde volez, 

Et d’un siflant murmure 
L’ombrageuse verdure 
Doulcement esbranlez, 


Joffre ces violettes, 

Ces lis et ces fleurettes 
Et ces roses icy, 

Ces vermeillettes roses 
Sont freschement écloses, 
Et ces ceillets aussi. 


D'vostre doulce haleine 
Eventez ceste plaine 
Eventez ce sejour, 

Ce pendant que j’ahanne 
A mon blé que je vanne, 
A la chaleur du jour. 


Keene, kindly placed at my disposal :— 


THE WINNOWER TO THE WINDS. 

Before you, frolic things 
Who, on your viewless wings, 

Around the world have strayed, 

And with a gentle sigh 

Make palpitate on high 


Now, a vanneur, it occurred to me, is clearly a person using a van; 
and, with the associations of the moment, I was curious to learn the 


exact nature of a van. And I found it defined as an osier basket 


with two handles, for winnowing corn, and fait en forme de coquille, 


The leafy shade. 


These flowers as gifts are set, 


Lily and violet, 

And roses all a-blow ; 

These roses, tender-pink, 

Beginning now to blink, 
These cloves also. 


Do ye your flight sustain 


Along this open plain, 


And round our lodging play, 


‘While wearily I pour 
My wheat about the floor, 
This sultry day. 


As I am able to offer a 
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to which last point attention is asked, as leading to a curious analogy. 
Larousse’s excellent little dictionary gives a rude illustration. 

The way of using the basket is thus explained: “ J/s servent a 
nettoyer les grains en les secouant, et en les faisant sauter en Lair.” 
The French process, then, of winnowing in the time of du Bellay 
was the same as that employed in India now, except that in the 
latter country the patient method of having the corn trodden out 
renders the shaking of it less necessary. It may here be mentioned 
that du Bellay’s song is a translation from the Latin of Andreas 
Navagero, or Naugerius (1483-1529) ; but it is only fair to the French- 
man to give the original lines, which have been obligingly supplied to 
me :— 

Auree, que levibus percurritis aéra pennis 
Et strepitis blando per nemora alta sono, 
Serta dat hac vobis, vobis hzec rusticus Idmon 
Spargit odorato plena canistra croco, 


Vos lenite cestum et paleas sejungite inanes 
Dum medio fruges ventilat ille die. 


We have here the practised hand of the scholar but the scene 
does not live till du Bellay touches it, and the vignette is all his own. 
And there seems every reason to believe the Frenchman had his 
thoughts on what he had often seen in Anjou or elsewhere. 

The song gives us a solitary figure, but at the busy time one 
may suppose the girls also were present, holding the baskets above 
their heads, and thereby showing their arms and pretty figures, much 
as the Greek maidens did who carried the baskets in the processions ; 
a graceful attitude, thought not unworthy of the chisels of Polycleitus 
and Scopas. But Mr. Pater, taking the song as it stands, has very 
properly only attempted to realise the picture, by imagining a few 
simplesurroundings. Unfortunately, at the outset, he failed to get aclear 
idea of what was supposed to be going on. He confused threshing 
with winnowing, and actually goes so far as to call the van a flail! 
The second edition of his book is said to be revised, but the slip 
remains uncorrected. At page 163, in allusion to the song, he says : 
“The sweetness of it is by no means to be got at by crushing, as 
you crush wild herbs to get at their perfume. One seems to hear 
the measured falling of the fans, with a child’s pleasure at coming 
across the incident for the first time, in one of those great barns. 
A sudden light transfigures a trivial thing, a weather vane, a wind- 
mill, a winnowing flail.” 

This passage has been justly admired for its beauty : but—the 
writer’s eye was not “on the object.” 
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The vans or fans—winnowing baskets—cannot fall, they are held 
fast : there is no flail in the case ; the threshing is over. Think of 
a flail too : a wooden pole with another hung to it so as to swing 
freely! Why, a juggler even could not manage to winnow corn with 
such an unsuitable instrument. 

The barn, moreover, is most improbable. For the peasants 
doubtless, to prevent trouble, camped out near the cornfield, and 
winnowed in the open air. Du Bellay speaks of ceste Plaine, and 
the séjour was perhaps a temporary hut ornamented with flowers in 
honour of the gala season ; unless indeed the garlands belonged to 
Naugerius, 

There were three processes, apparently, of winnowing, before the 
introduction of machinery. The simple pouring out of well-threshed 
grain before a sufficiently strong wind. Next, the tossing and shaking 
of grain in the basket before finally casting it upon the threshing- 
floor. Du Bellay may refer to the toil of doing this, in the word 
“ahanne.” Ahaner is to utter the cry of akan, a sound indicative 
of fatigue. The third process was the shovelling up of grain against 
the wind. In Matthew iii. 12, the Authorised Version gives these 
words, “ Whose fan is in his hand.” The word translated faz is 
ro mrvov in the Greek. Fan, Mr. Pater’s flail, is of course identical 
with van, a basket. But 7rd wrvov is not a basket, but a shovel. 
The Latin for it is fa/a ; and it is a wooden shovel, like that which 
at the present day is called a malting shovel. And it was used for 
throwing the grain against or across the wind. The very etymology 
of the word shows the nature of the implement, and how it is em- 
ployed. For zriw is “I spit up,” the contrary of the idea connected 
with van, since with van the movement is downwards. 

Fan is retained in the Revised Version of the New Testament. 
It sounds very well, but is not quite correct. 

Very shortly after the inquiries into the nature of vam, and the use 
to which it is put, it chanced that in a provincial court I had to try a 
case committed to me of infanticide. It was supposed that a female 
baby had been destroyed. The family in which the offence was 
alleged to have taken place was of the Rajpoot caste, and the 
evidence of the most delicate nature. The investigation led us on to 
perilous ground. We had to intrude into the privacy of a race who 
hold family honour above all possessions. We had to try and lay 
bare what had happened at an unspeakable moment, in a seclusion 
forbidden to men. We were in the secret chambers on a ticklish 
errand. Every moment there was danger, lest pride should take fire, 
and a dogged silence set in which could, indeed, have been punished, 
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but which might readily enough defeat the ends of justice. Every 
word enticed out of the mouth of witnesses was taken down at once, 
unchallenged. 

A midwife was under examination. 

“Was there any person exercising authority in the lying-in 
apartment ?” 

“Yes ; the aunt of the husband.” 

“Did she say anything when the child was born, and its sex 
announced ? ” 

“She did.” 

“What?” 

“ She said, ‘ Thursday children seldom lived.’ ” 

“What did you understand by that ?” 

“ That it was not likely the girl would survive, having appeared 
on a Thursday.” 

“ Exactly : and then?” 

“ The aunt took the baby, and laid it in the sis,” 

The s#p! I knew what that meant, my winnowing basket ; but 
why put the baby there ? 

I looked interrogatively at the three assessors, all Hindoo 
gentlemen, for any light. They understood my difficulty at once, and 
stated that it was all right, babies were put in the winnowing 
basket ; it was propitious to put them there. Habits in the East 
are retained long after their purport is lost. These Rajpoot women 
put the baby in the basket mechanically ; they could not have 
wished to do anything for its good; they were bent on destroying 
it. There was no call for any astonishment at the association of 
babies with these baskets, for it is, it seems, a very old story. And 
there is in the British Museum a bas-relief, perhaps 2000 years old, 
in which the infant Bacchus is represented as lying in the vannus 
or winnowing basket. The little one reclines very jauntily, with a 
tasselled coverlet under and partially over him, and with a bunch of 
grapes in the right hand ; whilst the basket is borne between a faun 
and a bacchante. 

From this circumstance, that in the worship of Bacchus the child- 
god was shown in such a basket, it comes that the Greek poets use 
the word Xicror, which is equivalent to vannus, for a cradle generally. 
There is a figure in Rich’s “ Dictionary of Antiquities,” of the terra- 
cotta bas-relief just mentioned ; and another of the mystica vannus 
in which the sacred utensils and the first fruits for offerings were 
carried at the ceremonies of Bacchus. It is not so shallow as the 
other, and the outline is bent and wavy. It will be remembered that 
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in enumerating the implements of agriculture in the first Georgic, 
Virgil has the line-— 


Arbutez crates et mystica vannus Iacchi. 

Itis possible the adjective “ mystica ” was due to the vannus being 
used as a receptacle for ritualistic vessels &c., but reflection will show 
that there was a sacredness attaching to the winnowing basket of a 
different nature. The legend of Bacchus states that he came from 
India, and, as Spence says, “‘he is very often seen in old relievos ina 
triumphal car, attended by a fantastic set of women, fauns, and satyrs, 
and generally with elephants, lions, or tigers, and other Indian wild 
beasts.” The idea of triumphs is said to have been taken from this 
scenic progress. When the worship was introduced in the Beeotian 
Thebes, a beautiful fable was related toconnect the cult with the 
city. Dionysus was declared to be the son of Zeus and Semele, 
the daughter of the king. The tale of her destruction by lightning 
is full of awe and significance. But the Dionysus of the great pro- 
cession to Eleusis, and of the Mysteries at that place, was asserted to 
be the son of Ceres. His image was that of a young man, crowned 
with myrtle, and with a torch in his hand. And here we appear to 
touch the very core of the devotion. Life has always seemed to 
thinkers in the East to be the mystery of mysteries. It is symbolised 
by the fire that can be summoned, and yet we seem to know not 
whence ; and can be dismissed, yet no man can tell whither it goes 
when it is extinguished. And as the fire requires fuel, so this subtle 
thing in man must be supported by the gifts of Ceres: by corn from 
which is made the bread that passes as a type of all sustenance ; and 
when to this gift is added the gift of the son of Ceres—wine, then 
the scheme of nurture seems complete. The phallic symbol of the 
lingam—to be seen in every part of India, and not necessarily 
associated with any idea of licentiousness—typifies the reproduction 
of the great mystery of life, just as the Dionysian cult celebrated its 
sustentation. 

No wonder, then, that the Indian infant—newly born—was placed, 
in old days, with solemn ceremonial, in the winnowing basket, in 
token of its dependence on blessed agriculture hereafter for the 
keeping up of the fearful gift it had so recently obtained. But the old 
cults waned and perished ; the shadow lingers though the substance 
has departed. The torch erect in the hand of the young Dionysus 
was the emblem of life, as the reversed, extinct torch was the emblem 
of death. 

“Was kann das Ende des Lebens,” says Lessing, “ deutlicher 
bezeichnen als eine verloschene, umgestiirzte Fackel ?” 
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The process of winnowing, as described in Du Bellay’s song, has, 
of course, long ago disappeared from French farming. It has been 
superseded by the machine called TARARE, or van méchanigue, in- 
vented at the end of the last century by Duhamel du Monceau. 
Winnowing witha basket may linger, perhaps, in backward neighbour- 
hoods. The basket certainly has survived, and it has been described 
as being somewhat of the shape of a she//. Of course, here a bivalve 
shell is meant, and especially the lower valve. I think I trace 
the shell shape in the bas-relief of the vannus mystica on the man’s 
shoulder. 

Now here a curious fact comes in. In Sanscrit, s# is a wine 
nowing basket ; séf, a shell. Difficulties are not disguised ; it might 
be held philological heresy to find a connection between words with 
the long ti and those with the long i. There is no affinity between 
the two, it might be urged. 

A gentleman, however, favourably known as an excellent Orien- 
talist, informs me that such connection seems to him by no means 
improbable. A general idea of sorting or dividing seems to hover 
over S and P, or over S and any consonant into which P might be 
transmuted. 

Sieve may be fairly held to come from si, or from some common 
origin with sé, and in Webster’s dictionary the old high-German 
word for sieve is alleged to be “ sip.” 

If sipping or supping have a sense of sifting or dividing, that sense 
would suggest a connection with the winnowing-basket—sé/. 

Would it be extravagance to suppose that the shelly lips of the 
bivalve—sif, in Sanscrit—have a function of sorting which has 
supplied the name? At any rate, there appears some dim con- 
nection between a winnowing-basket and a shell. Does etymology 
lend any countenance to this resemblance ? 

Perhaps far more is known on the subject than I am aware of, 
but I have put down these notes in good faith—founded as they are 
on the best information within my reach. 


J. W. SHERER, 
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CORNEILLE’S “CID” BEFORE THE 
FRENCH ACADEMY. 


N January 1635 Louis XIII. signed a decree establishing the 
I French Academy, and he had doubtless been told to do so by 
his autocratic minister, the Cardinal de Richelieu. We may regard 
Richelieu as the founder of this institution, though to Valentin 
Conrart must be given the honour of bringing together the men who 
afterwards became the first Academicians. Five or six years before 
the royal decree had been issued nine gentlemen had formed them- 
selves into alittle society. They used to meet at short intervals, at 
first at Conrart’s house. ‘There they talked together in a friendly 
way, as they would have done at any ordinary visit, and about all 
sorts of things—of business, of news, of literature. If any one of 
them had written a book, as was often the case, he spoke of it 
freely to all the others, and they gave their opinions about it openly. 
When their meeting was over, sometimes they went for a walk 
together, sometimes they supped together. So they continued for 
three or four years, and, as I have heard several of them say, it wasa 
source of extreme pleasure and incalculable benefit; so that when 
they now talk of bygone times, and of the first days of the Academy, 
they speak of it as of a golden age, during which, with all the innocence 
and all the freedom of the early ages, noiselessly and without ceremony, 
and bound together only by the laws of friendship, they used to 
enjoy the charms of society which intellectual men can make so agree- 
able.” ‘The future Academicians were nearly all young men. Two 
of them only, Chapelain and Gombauld, had an established reputation; 
the others were anxious that they should become known as the writers 
of books that had been printed and published. The little club made 
a law that their meetings were to be keep secret from the outside 
world, and for some years this law was observed. During that time 
they were unknown and happy. One of them at length broke the 
seal of friendship. Malleville told Faret, and then Faret told Desmarets 
and Boisrobert. Boisrobert was the last man in the world to keep a 
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secret, and he told his master, Richelieu. With that strong instinctive 
insight into all things which is characteristic of great and ambitious 
minds, Richelieu recognised the power of letters among an intelligent 
and prospering people. He told Boisrobert to ask the members of 
the club if they would not like to assemble regularly under a publicly 
constituted authority. The club did not at all wish to be interfered 
with, but they had to pay the price of forfeit of one of their members. 
Chapelain, whom they all regarded as being one of the ablest among 
them, advised that they should not contradict the minister, but do 
with good grace what he asked them before they were obliged to do 
it against their will. We may imagine that Boisrobert spoke also in 
the same sense. Richelieu was thanked for the honour that he was 
conferring upon them, and he, in turn, told them to continue their 
sittings, to add to their number, and to pass resolutions as to the 
form the company would take. A report, setting forth the main 
designs of the Academy, was printed and sent to the Cardinal. The 
main purport of it was to purify the language, and to render it 
capable of greater excellence. So far Richelieu had not met with 
much opposition, but the necessary consent of the Parliament to 
register the King’s edict was not easily obtained. Statesmen and 
others who were known to be supporters of the minister’s policy 
were admitted into the company. But the Parliament thought 
that Richelieu wished to establish a body of learned men to dispute 
its authority. There was a strong feeling that Richelieu wished to 
domineer, and men tried to keep themselves as far as possible out- 
side the scope of his tyranny. It was not until two years and a half 
after the King had signed the edict that the Parliament consented 
to register it. This was in July 1637. And then they demanded 
that the following clause should be inserted :— 

“‘ That the members of the said assembly or Academy shall only 
take cognisance of the improvement, the embellishment, and the 
augmentation of the French language, and shall notice only books 
written by them or by such persons as may wish for their inter- 
ference.” 

In passing their own statutes the members of the new Academy 
had put in a similar clause, that they would only judge of the works 
written by one of their own body, and that if they should ever find 
themselves called upon to consider others, they would only give 
their advice thereon, without passing censure and without offering 
praise, 

The French Academy was, therefore, established with full legal 
authority in July 1637, and an event occurred quite at the close of 
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the preceding year which was destined to bring them into notice 
before the public. At the end of December 1636, Corneille’s 
tragedy, Ze Cid, was brought out at one of the theatres in Paris, and 
the play became at once so popular that before a month was over 
half the town had been to see it. It was played three times before 
the Court, and Richelieu caused two performances of it to be given in 
his own palace. Pellisson, the historian of the French Academy, 
said : “It is difficult to imagine with what approbation this piece 
was received by the Court and by the public. People could not get 
tired of seeing it; one heard nothing else spoken of in society ; 
everybody knew some portion of it by heart ; it was taught to the 
children, and in many parts of France ‘ Cela est beau comme le Cia’ 
became a household word.” The subject of the play was taken 
from the adventures of the Cid, the popular hero of the chivalrous 
ages in Spain, and, though under French treatment the play is 
dressed in a French garb, much of the national spirit of the 
country in which the original was written was observed, and its highly 
romantic character was one of the causes of its great popularity. 
The Queen, Anne of Austria, the daughter of Philip III. of Spain, 
was so delighted to see the strong Spanish character in the play that 
she conferred a title of nobility on the father of the author. 

The same reasons which delighted the Queen were as gall and 
wormwood to Richelieu. There were two objects on which the 
mind of Richelieu was always bent—to reduce the power of the 
House of Austria in Europe, and to lower the pretensions of the 
French nobility in France. He thought there was much in the €id 
that was calculated to inflame men’s minds against obedience to 
authority in the State. He did not like the exalted principles of 
honour that were put forward so continually in Corneille’s play; and 
as he had caused a law to be passed against duelling, he could not 
tolerate that popular verses should be sung in its favour. Don 
Arias, one of the characters in the piece, tries to persuade the Comte 
de Gormas, on the part of the king, to make reparation to Don 
Ditgue for insult offered to him. The Comte is very haughty, and 
will not apologise. Corneille puts four lines into his mouth, but by 
Richelieu’s orders he was afterwards obliged to suppress them :— 

Ces satisfactions n’apaisent point une Ame ; 
Qui les regoit n’a rien, qui les fait se diffame, 


Et de pareils accords l’effet le plus commun 
Est de perdre d’honneur deux hommes au lieu d’un. 


But there were also other reasons which determined Richelieu to 
stifle the popularity of Corneille’s play, and his interference was 
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unfortunate both for himself and for Corneille ; indeed, so far as we 
know, it was beneficial to nobody. 

Among the follies of wise men may be counted Richelieu’s 
passion for the theatre. His ambition prompted him to rival poets, 
whose lines were listened to by the multitude. Though Richelieu 
could divine the power of letters his own literary taste was poor. 
His pride prevented him from deferring to the judgment of others, 
and his vanity led him to make exhibitions which at the time 
covered him with ridicule and the shame of defeat, and at which 
posterity has not ceased to wonder. The representations of A/irame 
and of Zurope did not take place until after the affair of the Cid, 
but we may say that his efforts to gain applause by the part he took 
in the composition of these pieces failed as signally as his earlier 
attempts had done. Before the first appearance of the Cid he had 
engaged in his pay five authors—Boisrobert, Colletet, Corneille, 
de l’Estoile, and Rotrou—to write for him tragedies and comedies. 
Each of the five pensioners was entrusted with an act, but the 
minister himself chose the subject of the play, would try to arrange 
the scenes, and put in verses of his own. On one occasion, in the 
Comédie des Tuileries, Corneille, who was at work upon the third act, 
took upon himself to deviate from the instructions he had received. 
Richelieu was very angry, and told Corneille “ qu’il fallait avoir un 
esprit de suite””—meaning that, like the others, he should do what he 
was told. 

It would be altogether uninteresting to describe at length the 
quarrel occasioned by the Crd ;' it will be enough for us to say 
what part the Academy took in the matter. If the quarrels of authors 
arise from jealousy more than from any other cause, this case was 
certainly no exception to the rule. The contemporary playwrights 
who from envy assailed Corneille are now very little known, and 
with one exception their names have not been preserved to us by the 
satires of Boileau. Rotrou was the dramatist of those days most 
worthy of repute, and he kept aloof from the quarrel. But how many 
of us have read a play of Mairet? Who has ever heard of Claveret ? 
No one now reads more of Georges de Scudéry than the lines :— 


Bienheureux Scudéry, dont la fertile plume 
Peut tous les mois sans peine enfanter un volume ! 


It was he who began the attack. He published a pamphlet, 


1 Those who wish for detailed information on this squabble—for, indeed, it 
does not deserve a more dignified name—may refer to the Vie de Corneille, by 
Taschereau, and to the Wo/ie to the Cid in the third volume of Corneille’s works 
by M. Marty-Laveaux. 
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addressed to the Academy, entitled “‘ Observations sur le Cid.” He 
said, “There are certain plays, like certain animals, which when seen 
from a distance appear to be stars, but which, when looked at closely, 
turn out to be only worms.” He then divides his argument under 
six heads, and under every count maintains that the C7d is deserv- 
ing of censure. Scudéry addressed his criticisms to the Academy 
under the idea that they would be noticed by the Cardinal, and that 
he would so have the best chance of revenging himself against his 
successful rival. Richelieu read the pamphlet with satisfaction. It 
had been galling to him that one of the five authors whom he had 
pensioned, and who disobeyed his orders, should, of his own accord, 
write a play which took such a hold upon the public that they should 
wish to see that and nothing else. Richelieu had meddled with the 
manufacture of those pieces that were written under his orders, and 
he knew that he had not been successful. Corneille had braved 
his authority, written that which was especially distasteful to him, 
and his efforts had been crowned with triumph. After Scudéry had 
published his pamphlet, Richelieu desired the Academy to give 
their opinion on Corneille’s play, and to put what they had to say into 
writing. ‘The Academicians were very loth to do this. They tried 
to excuse themselves, saying that the company, which had only 
lately been established, ought not to bring itself into disfavour 
by giving a judgment that would probably displease everybody ; 
that it would be foolish for them to criticise a play that had 
become so generally popular ; and that by their own statutes they 
could not judge of any work without the consent and at the 
request of the author. This last reason was the only one which 
had any weight with Richelieu. Boisrobert was accordingly sent 
to Corneille to beg of him not to refuse to allow the Academy to 
examine and to comment upon his play. The proposition was as 
distasteful to Corneille as it had been to the Academicians. He had 
written his play for the public, and by them it had been well received. 
He did not wish, therefore, to have it criticised, and probably con- 
demned, by a body of men under the command of Richelieu. 
Boisrobert was, however, so importunate in urging his master’s will 
that Corneille wrote to him on January 13, 1637: ‘Messieurs de 
l’Académie can do what they like. Since you tell me that Mon- 
seigneur is anxious to see this judgment, and that it would give 
pleasure to his Eminence, I have nothing more to say.” The Cardinal 
then thought there was no further obstacle ; but still the members 
of the new Academy were unwilling to undertake the work. 
Richelieu was determined on the matter. He sent down word, “ Let 
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these gentlemen know that I wish it to be done, and that I will love 
them as they love me.” 

Pellisson says that the Academicians had then no means of 
escaping. On June 16 they set about the wark, which, when it 
was done, they presented to the Cardinal. Richelieu examined the 
report very carefully, annotating it in several places in the margin, 
and expressed himself satisfied with the judgment, but he thought 
it would be well “to throw in a handful of flowers.” It was re- 
considered by the company, written out afresh, and sent to the 
printer. As soon as they had got the proofs they sent them off to 
the Cardinal ; but Richelieu was less pleased with the corrected 
version than he had been with the former one. He thought that too 
many flowers had been thrown in, and gave orders that the printing 
should be stopped immediately. Chapelain and Sirmond, at his re- 
quest, went to see him, and he explained to them with great energy 
what he wished to have done. Sirmond drew out another copy, 
but even this did not suit the autocratic man. It was difficult for the 
Academicians to know what they ought to do. At length, after much 
consultation, Chapelain took the matter in hand, and wrote outa 
new report, very little different from the first one, except that it was 
longer and more ornamental in its style. Early in the year 1638 
were published “‘ Les Sentiments de l’Académie Frangaise sur le Cid,” 
the gist of the verdict being in favour of Scudéry against Corneille. 
The Academy thought the subject of the play was ill-chosen, and 
that Corneille had committed a great fault in making his heroine 
promise twenty-four hours after her lover had killed her father in a 
duel that she would consent to marry him at some future time. 

Fifty years later La Bruyére wrote in his chapter “ Des Ouvrages 
de Esprit”: “What a prodigious distance there is between a fine 
work and a work that is perfect or regular! I do not know if we have 
yet had one of this last kind. It is perhaps less difficult for men of 
rare genius to hit upon the grand and the sublime, than to avoid all 
sorts of faults. Only one opinion was heard about the Cd when it 
first appeared, which was admiration. It proved stronger than authority 
and statecraft, which vainly endeavoured to stifle it. It united in its 
favour minds that are always divided in opinion, the nobles and the 
people. They both agreed in learning it by heart, and in welcoming 
on the theatre the actors who were to perform it. The Cid is, in fact, 
one of the finest poems that can be written; and one of the best 
criticisms that has ever been made on any subject is that on the 
Cid.” 

The members of the new Academy had an ungrateful task forced 
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upon them, and their difficulty was not lessened by the fact that they 
knew that their opinion when made known would please nobody. 
They could not condemn a play which had delighted all Paris, and 
they felt themselves. bound not to ignore the wishes of their Protector, 
to whom as a body they owed their existence. It would seem as 
though judicious minded men at the time thought that the balance 
between the parties had been drawn with sufficient fairness, and they 
were specially glad to think that the dispute might be closed without 
further acrimony. Itis certain that Corneille felt he was being hardly 
treated, and he looked with much anxiety to see what would be the 
published opinion of the Cardinal’s men. He was very proud of 
being author of his play. “The Cid will be always fine,” he wrote, 
“ and will have the reputation of being the best piece put on the stage, 
until there comes another which people may see thirty times without 
getting tired of it.” 

It may be considered as tolerably certain that envy and jealousy 
had animated Richelieu against Corneille. Every bit of evidence we 
have from contemporary writers points that way. Pellisson was very 
clearly of that opinion ; so also was Tallemant des Réaux. All that 
Tallemant says need not be believed, for he was fond of society and 
of gossip, and wrote down as much of what he heard as pleased him. 
It is amusing, at any rate, to read what he says of Richelieu’s 
collaboration with his pensioners. “ Richelieu was mad with jealousy 
against the Cid, because the plays written by his five authors had 
not been successful. He used to write the long tirades in the plays, 
and when he was at work he would never see anybody. Once when 
I'Estoile, who was less complacent than the others, mildly pointed out 
to him that a verse ought to be altered—which verse by the way had 
three syllables too many—the Cardinal answered him, ‘ La, la, Monsieur 
de l’Estoile, we will make it do.’” ‘There was, too, in the mind of 
Corneille a feeling that Richelieu had been a tyrant to him rather 
thana benefactor. In his “ Excuse a Ariste,” published after the Cid, 
he proudly claims for himself the honour due to his work :— 


Je ne dois qu’a moi seul toute ma renommée, 


His lines here are very self-laudatory, and the does not allude to 
having received any pension from the Cardinal. Richelieu died in 
1642, and after his death Claude de Sarrau, a councillor to the 
Parliament of Paris, and a friend of Corneille’s, wrote to him saying 
that he ought to compose a poem in honour of the great minister, 
who, if he had lived, would sooner or later have paid tribute to 
his merit. Corneille had not forgotten the affair of the Crd, and he 
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also recollected that he had at one time enjoyed Richelieu’s bounty. 
He therefore replied as follows :— 


Qu’on parle mal.ou bien du fameux Cardinal, 
Ma prose ni mes vers n’en diront jamais rien ; 
Il m’a fait trop de bien pour en dire du mal, 
Il m’a fait trop de mal pour en dire du bien. 


Richelieu had been arbitrary in the way in which he had ordered 
the Academicians to write a criticism on the Cd; but we should 
err in supposing that ill-feeling towards Corneille was his only 
object. M. Livet, the last editor of Pellisson’s history, in his intro- 
duction, gives another reason that should claim our attention. It 
will be remembered that the Cid was first performed and was 
printed in the interval between the King’s signing the edict for the 
French Academy and the registration of that edict by the Parliament. 
The Parliament had doubted Richelieu when he told their president 
that the Academy was to have no concern with political matters, and 
that their functions were to be purely literary. As yet the Academy, 
which existed only in name, was ignored by the public and misunder- 
stood by the Parliament, and the consent of the Parliament was 
wanted to give it a legal status. The Cardinal thought that a good 
opportunity had presented itself for proving that he was acting openly 
and in good faith. He therefore wished the Academicians to do 
something to show, by a decisive act of their own, what their objects 
and intentions were. The Cid had been very warmly received by 
the public, and it had been condemned by contemporary dramatists. 
Here, then, was surely a case of which a literary assembly might take 
cognisance, and give what they thought to be the rightful verdict on 
the dispute. 

Richelieu may have been actuated by this motive as well as by 
the meaner ones of jealousy and envy. Boileau is likely to have 
known what was the feeling uppermost in men’s minds at the time, 
and with his usual conciseness and good sense he has summed up the 
matter in a few lines :— 


En vain contre le Cid un ministre se ligue, 

Tout Paris pour Chiméne a les yeux de Rodrigue; 
L’Académie en corps a beau le censurer, 

Le public révolté s’obstine 4 l’admirer. 


HENRY M. TROLLOPE, 
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THE ABBEY AND PALACE OF 
DUNFERMLINE. 


ILTHOUGH it does not stand in the midst of romantic scenery, 
and is the centre of a town from which almost every glory, 
save only the name of a “royal burgh,” has departed, yet 
Dunfermline may lay claim to being second to no place on the 
Scottish mainland in historic interest. For here is the burialplace 
of Margaret, queen and saint, whose name is still held in so much 
honour north of the Tweed that it is almost as great a favourite 
with Scottish lassies as that of Mary is in the south. In the palace 
of Dunfermline, too, our own King Charles I. first saw the light ; 
and even in its present state, the abbey church of Dunfermline is 
beyond all question the finest Norman structure in the whole length 
and breadth of bonny Scotland. 

Dunfermline stands on a rather lofty site in Fifeshire, about 
sixteen miles north-west of Edinburgh, and some three or four miles 
from the Firth of Forth at Queensferry. It looks well if approached 
from the south. It is not attractive in its other buildings or 
surroundings, for the town has a decidedly commercial aspect, and 
its manufactures are held nowadays in higher repute than its 
mute “memorials of the past.” Still, the man or woman must be 
wholly void of feeling who can look without emotion on the grand 
fabric of the abbey, and on the ruins of the royal palace hard by. 
All that remains of the former is the nave, its choir and chancel 
having been pulled down and destroyed half a century ago ; and the 
church having been built for a religious order and not for a cathedral, 
there are no traces of transepts having ever been built. The abbey 
and the palace, however, form one group, and they stand on the 
well-wooded banks of an exquisite little glen, through which, some 
sixty or seventy feet below one’s feet, trickles a little brook on its 
way to join the waters of the Forth. 

The abbey of Dunfermline was of the Benedictine order, so that 
doubtless it could have boasted of some very learned inmates, had it 
not been for the wanton destruction of its records, as well as of its 
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walls, at the era of the Reformation, when the Scotch people set to 
work far more vigorously than their southern brethren in destroying 
the nests of the clergy, so as to scare away their episcopal inmates, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. Its early history may be very 
briefly told. It was begun by Malcolm Canmore, and finished by 
Alexander I., surnamed “the Fierce”; and it was held in high honour 
for several centuries as the burialplace of a long line of Scottish 
kings. In all probability it was originally intended at least to include 
a hospital, as it is styled in early documents “ hospitium mente 
infirmorum.” This is rendered the more probable, as at first it was 
only a priory, subject to a prior ; but it was raised into an abbey 
by David I., who in 1124 brought to it thirteen monks from St. 
Augustine’s house at Canterbury, and it gradually grew in wealth and 
importance, so that at the Reformation it numbered twenty-six 
brethren. The endowments of the abbey were very various and 
extensive; the estates of Musselburgh and Inveresk, near Edinburgh, 
with their parish churches and mills &c., were bestowed on it by 
King Malcolm and his son David. Kinghorn, and its western 
neighbour, Burntisland, with its castle and harbour, nearly all of 
Kirkaldy, and other towns, besides a share in the proceeds of the 
royal ferry at Queensferry, belonged to this holy place, by virtue of 
gifts or bequests from royal and noble personages. Besides these, 
the abbot had from David I. a grant of the tithe of all the gold 
found in Fife or Fotheriff, which may or may not be a proof that 
Fifeshire was auriferous. In addition, the same monarch invested 
his monks at Dunfermline witb a right to a tithe of the seals found 
round about the coast at Kinghorn; whilst a third grant, from 
Malcolm IV., bestowed on them the heads, except the tongues, of 
certain small whales called “crespies,” taken in the Firth of Forth, 
and also the oil extracted from their blubber. All this may be seen 
and read in the chartulary of the abbey, which is carefully preserved 
in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. 

The first abbot of Dunfermline was Gosfrid, of whom we find the 
following account in the writings of Florence of Worcester: “A man 
of singular piety, named Gosfridus, prior of Canterbury, at the 
request of David, King of the Scots, and with the approval of 
Archbishop William, was elected abbot of the place in Scotland 
called Dunfermline, and he was ordained by Robert, Bishop of St. 
Andrew’s, in the year 1128.” The Chronicle of the Holy Cross 
states that this abbot died in 1153, when he was succeeded by his 
nephew, another Gosfrid. The list of abbots who ruled here for 
four centuries is not quite perfect, and would be of little interest, 
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for most of the names recorded are unknown to history, the abbey 
being overshadowed by the palace, to which it gradually came to 
be regarded as an appanage. The last of the line of abbots was 
George Dacre or Darcie, Commendator and Archdeacon of St. 
Andrew’s ; and the house which for more than four centuries had 
been the home of Benedictine learning and piety was “ united to the 
Crown” by James VI. Such was its end. 

The nave of the abbey was long used for Presbyterian services, 
and was blocked up by huge tiers of unsightly pews and other abo- 
minations ; but in the early part of the present century a brand-new 
edifice, of the sham Gothic style, was built on the site of a portion 
of the former chancel, and this is now occupied by the good people 
of Dunfermline for preachings on what, north of the Tweed, is called 
**The Sabbath.” The nave is a noble specimen of fine solid Norman 
work, but singularly devoid of ornament throughout. It is supported 
on either side, and divided from the north and south aisles, by a 
double row of massive pillars, supporting grand semicircular arches ; 
the pillars are very low, being scarcely 17 feet high, and 13} feet in 
circumference. ‘Two of them are ribbed spirally, and two others are 
marked with zigzag mouldings closely resembling those at Lindis- 
farne and at Durham Cathedral. This likeness is to be accounted 
for by the fact that the nave was erected by Malcolm Canmore at the 
instance of one Turget, Bishop of St. Andrew’s, who formerly had 
been prior of Durham, In spite of their massiveness, the pillars on 
the south side are terribly out of the perpendicular, and probably 
would long since have fallen, had it not been that the entire fabric is 
propped up on this face by external buttresses of great strength. No 
doubt it was the fact of the abbey having been built so near to a steep 
slope on the southern side that made this awkward addition neces- 
sary. The buttresses are very heavy, and do not add to the beauty 
of the structure ; on each of them is a panel bearing a coat of arms, 
showing that the work was the gift of several individuals who wished 
their names to be remembered. At the western end of the nave 
are two towers of Norman or semi-Norman work, but neither of 
them is a good specimen of that style. The tower at the south- 
western angle was rebuilt, partly on the old lines, a few years ago, 
its predecessor having fallen for want of such external support as the 
addition of a buttress would have given. 

To the extreme east of the chancel, beyond the new parish 
church which covers the old choir, are some remains of the Lady 
Chapel. This, to judge by the scanty portions which stand above 
ground, must have been a fine specimen of the Early English or first 
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Pointed style. It was here that Queen Margaret’s monument and 
shrine stood, until it was shattered by the iconoclasts of the Tudor 
era. 

Between the nave of the church and the steep descent into! the 
glen already mentioned stand a few remains of the monastic build- 
ings. The ancient entrance gateway of the abbey is there ; a modern 
carriage road, however, leads through it from the upper part of the 
town to the streets in the valley below. The gateway is very solid 
and substantial, and on the whole in good repair. This can scarcely 
be said of the refectory or “ fratery” of the monks which it adjoins, 
and of which only one side and a portion of another is standing. 
This was partly of the Early English and partly of the Decorated 
period, as is shown by the lancet windows on the south, and a large 
traceried window in the western wall. The old cellars and the 
staircase leading from the kitchen to the fratery are still more or less 
perfect ; but of the cells there is mec vola nec vestigium. 

It has been already mentioned that several of the Scottish kings 
were buried at Dunfermline: indeed, after they ceased to care to 
have their bones laid in the sacred but inaccessible Iona, the mem- 
bers of the royal line were almost all buried here. Such being the 
case, the visitor of antiquarian tastes would naturally expect to 
see here the tombs of some at least of those princes who reared 
the castles and palaces of Scotland, and whose names figure in the 
annals of that country. But nothing can be further from the fact ; 
and the noble nave of Dunfermline Abbey is not more void of archi- 
tectural ornament than it is of the monuments of Scottish royalty. 
The remains of Robert Bruce, the avenger of his country’s independ- 
ence, lay here for centuries without an inscription or other memorial 
to distinguish them from those of the vulgar herd. Whether it was 
always so is not known for certain ; for the documentary records of 
Scotland have perished to a much larger extent than those of 
England, and it is probable that when the chancel was demolished 
at the Reformation, the royal monuments were broken up and buried 
in its ruins. For centuries previous to the erection of the present 
new church, the area of the choir and chancel was filled with rubbish 
several feet in depth, among which were fragments of statues and 
marble monuments, which once had been richly carved and gilt, 
together with several stone coffins containing human bones. One of 
these coffins dug up in 1821 was believed by experts to have held 
the remains of Robert Bruce, though his heart was buried far away. 
What was thought to have been his body was exhumed, but reverently 
re-buried. The tombstone of Queen Margaret is the only one 
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which is here pointed out to the visitor as beyond dispute her own ; 
but, according to Robert Sibbald in his History of Fife, here also 
were interred the bodies of Malcolm III., his Queen Margaret and 
his son King Edgar ; Alexander I. with his Queen Sibyll ; David I. 
with his two wives ; Malcolm IV. ; Alexander III. and Margaret his 
conscrt ; Edmund II., son of Malcolm III., and his brother Ethel- 
dred, Earl of Fife ; Macduff, Earl of Fife ; William Ramsay, Earl of 
Fife ; and those of other nobles, including Thomas Randal, Earl of 
Murray and Governor of Scotland. 

Several members of our own royal family, during recent years, 
in the course of their journeys between Edinburgh and Balmoral, 
have made pilgrimages to Dunfermline in order to gaze on the 
scanty remains of a place once so closely associated with Scottish 
royalty ; but, in spite of the interest which she is known to feel in 
the history of her Northern province, as yet the burialplace of the 
saintly Queen Margaret has not been visited by her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, though she has practically expressed her reverence for the 
spot by ordering the site of the tomb to be railed round carefully at 
her own cost. 

Adjoining the remains of the abbey are the remains of the royal 
palace, not half so old, however, or anything like so full of interest. 
But there must have been here an older palace, if it is true that 
Edward 1. wintered in 1303 in Dunfermline, and kept his Christmas 
there. Lord Hailes remarks in his Annals that “ in that place there 
was an abbey of the Benedictine Order, so spacious that, according 
to an English historian, three sovereign princes, with all their 
retinue, might have been lodged conveniently within the precincts. 
Here, too,” he adds, “the Scottish nobles sometimes held their 
assemblies. But the English soldiers utterly destroyed this magni- 
ficent fabric. The Scots had converted the house of the Lord into 
a den of thieves by holding their rebellious Parliaments there. The 
church, however, and a few mansions (tenements), fit for monks, 
were graciously spared by the English Reformers.” These cells, 
however, which were “spared” by the English, and which probably 
formed a large portion of the consecrated buildings, were demolished 
by the Reformers in 1560. At the general dissolution of the 
monasteries which followed, Dunfermline was given to one of the 
royal secretaries named Pitcairn, who died in Loch Leven Castle 
in 1584. His tomb is, or was, to be seen in the nave of the abbey. 
The different estates belonging to the monks were afterwards granted 
by royal favour to various lay persons of influence ; Musselburgh 
being given to the Maitlands, Lords of Thirlestane, and Dunfermline 
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to the House of Seaton, or Seton, one of whom, named Alexander, 
was created Lord Dunfermline. He died, however, without issue, 
when his title became extinct, and Dunfermline was given to Queen 
Anne, daughter of Frederick, King of Denmark. In later times, in 
1839, the barony of Dunfermline was conferred on the Right Hon. 
James Abercromby, sometime M.P. for Edinburgh and Speaker of 
the House of Commons ; but the title ended with his son and 
successor, the second baron. 

No trace remains of the old palace said to have been built by 
Malcolm Canmore, but it was probably a noble structure. Margaret, 
the saintly wife of Malcolm, was the sister of Edgar Atheling, the 
heir of the Saxon lines of England’s kings. Her brother had fled 
into Scotland after the battle of Hastings, and there she married the 
Scottish king. Malcolm, as every reader of Shakespeare knows, 
was the eldest son of Duncan, King of Scotland, who was assassi- 
nated by Macbeth. Malcolm himself had previously fled into 
England during Macbeth’s usurpation, when he took up his 
residence at the Court of Edward the Confessor. By the efforts of 
Macduff, Thane of Fife, and of Seward, Earl of Northumberland, 
an insurrection was raised against the usurper. The people deserted 
him, and he fell at Lumphanan, in Aberdeenshire. Malcolm was a 
prince of great valour and courage, but, like most other laymen of 
his day, quite illiterate. He appears to have left much of the 
management of his kingdom in his absence to Queen Margaret, who 
became widely popular on account of her piety and good deeds. 
She was generally regarded in her lifetime as a saint, and was 
canonized in due course after her death ; but though she is said to 
have worked miracles, there is no proof that she or her husband were 
very liberal to the church which they had founded. Perhaps they 
thought it quite enough to have raised the structure, and left it to 
others to endow it. But her name was long revered, and is still 
affectionately remembered in Scotland, and her figure is engraved on 
the seal of the royal borough with which she was so closely con- 
nected. ‘The armorial bearing of Dunfermline,” writes the author 
of “The Beauties of Scotland,” “is a tower, or fort, supported by 
two lions, enclosed in circles ; round the exterior circle is written 
‘ Sigillum Civitatis Fermeloduni,’ and round the interior one ‘ Esto 
Rupes Inaccessa.’ On the reverse is a female figure with a sceptre 
in her hand, and on each side an inverted sword, point upwards, and 
round it is the legend ‘ Margaretta Regina Scotorum.’ ” 

The traces of the second palace, which succeeded that built by 
Malcolm Canmore, are scanty enough. All that meets the visitor’s 
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eye is a mound and tower, in a field about 50c yards to the south of 
the abbey, and not far from the glen already mentioned. At a 
distance it looks as if it had been the monastic dovecot, but in 
reality it is the south-western angle of the royal residence. This, how- 
ever, in course of time, passed away, being either destroyed in war, or 
pulled down in the times of peace in order to make way for a larger 
structure of a much more recent style. Such portions of it as are 
standing look as if they had been built, or at all events altered 
and modernised, about the reign of Queen Elizabeth. They remind 
the travelled tourist partly of Bishop Gower’s Palace at St. David’s, 
and partly of such buildings as Cowdray in Sussex, Longleat, on 
the borders of Wilts and Somerset, Hardwicke in Berkshire, and 
Houghton Conquest in Bedfordshire. The square mullions and 
transoms of the unglazed windows, the roofless walls, their lines in 
some cases broken by old chimney-pieces and armorial devices, form 
a melancholy sight, except to those who think that a ruined edifice is 
better and prettier than a stately palace. The guide who shows 
these ruins points alcft to an upper chamber as that in which our 
own Charles the First was born ; but the stone carved mantelpiece, 
on which, possibly, the royal caudle-cup has often rested, is all of 
its furniture that survives, and that hangs in mid-air. In another 
and larger room on the groundfloor, roofless as the other, it is said 
that in 1650 Charles the Second signed the Solemn League and 
Covenant, one of those many legal and regal documents which, it is 
to be feared, were afterwards regarded by the merry monarch as so 
much wastepaper. 

The grounds below the palace, on the brink and sides of the 
glen, are beautifully wooded with fir, beech, and mountain ash ; but 
none of the trees are old enough to have seen the Stuart kings and 
queens of Scotland walking on the terraces. The view, however, 
from the paths into the narrow watercourse below is exquisite, and 
forms almost the only pretty scene in the neighbourhood of Dun- 
fermline. The glen abuts on the lands of a squire, Mr. Hunt, of 
Pittencrief, who some years ago made an abortive attempt to 
“annex” these charming grounds to his own estate. But the good 
people of Dunfermline took a legal opinion as to Mr. Hunt’s rights, 
and, carrying an appeal before the House of Lords, secured the 
palace grounds for the use of the public for ever. A custodian has 
been appointed to keep them in proper order and to show the 
palace ruins. These, and those of the abbey, are now well and 
lovingly cared for by the keeper of Dunfermline, appointed by 
her Majesty’s Government, a local gentleman, Mr. George Robertson, 
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who, so far from being a gainer by holding this post, not a 
sinecure in point of duty, but most miserably ill-paid, spends much 
of his time and also of his private means in rescuing the crumbling 
walls of both from the assaults and ravages of time. 

There are no traces of the town having been walled, albeit it was 
a royal burgh, but the monastic buildings stood inside a close, 
which, of course, was surrounded by mural defences. A few parts of 
these still remain ; enough to show the extent of the whole abbey 
in the olden days. 

Though commonplace enough to look at, the streets of Dun- 
fermline contain some ancient houses, but their old faces are 
concealed by modern fronts. The town also can boast of a hand- 
some town-hall, built less than twenty years ago. It also keeps 
most strictly to the observance of sundry ancient customs, which, 
doubtless, have come down to the present generation from the days 
when it was inhabited by royalty. For instance, a bell in the tower 
of the town-hall is rung daily at a very early hour of the morning, to 
call the natives to their work, and again at 8 p.m.—the latter a 
survival, doubtless, of the old curfew. 





EDWARD WALFORD. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BEDSTEADS. 


RIMITIVE and Oriental people lie on the ground, or on a 
carpet, bed, or mattress which is laid on the ground. Modern 
Western civilisation is not satisfied with this ; it demands bedsteads, 
with legs that shall raise the sleeper well above the floor level. Is 
any sound scientific justification of this latter practice discoverable ? 

I think there is, and that my explanation will prove that the 
question is not so frivolous as it may at first sight appear. 

A very interesting paper was read before the Society of Arts on 
March 23, by Dr. Percy F. Frankland, in which, among other matter, 
he described experiments made by himself and others, proving that 
microbia, pathogenic and otherwise, do not long remain suspended 
in still air ; they fall much more freely than might be supposed from 
what is known concerning infection by poison-germs floating in the 
air. 

Hesse’s experiments show this very clearly. Koch’s method of 
testing for the existence of microbia in the air was to expose dishes 
or strips of glass containing gelatinous solid films. 

On these the microbia fall, and find abundant nutriment, and 
multiply accordingly, forming colonies that may be counted, and 
may be examined with the microscope. But this only indicates the 
numbers falling on a given area, not the numbers contained in a 
given measure of air. 

To determine these, Hesse used tubes about 3 feet long and 1} 
inches diameter, internally coated with the sterile nutritious gelatine- 
peptone. A measured quantity of air was drawn slowly through the 
tubes, when it was discovered that the colonies were all at the bottom 
of the tube, and not evenly distributed even over the bottom, but were 
more or less crowded together at the end where the air entered, and 
more and more sparsely distributed farther inwards, until the latter 
half of the tube was almost entirely free. The microbia had all 
fallen down in the course of the short journey of the air. The 
mould colonies spread all along the tube, showing that fungus-germs 
float in the air while bacteria fall. 
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Other experiments show that in an ordinary apartment the ques- 
tionable organisms are more and more abundant, descending from 
ceiling to floor. Therefore the raising of our beds well above the 
level of the floor places us in a better atmosphere, so far as these 
microbia are concerned, than if we slept as in the East. This is 
especially the case if the air of the room is still, as is usually 
the case in the bedrooms of these latitudes. In rooms of the 
old Oriental pattern, without window-glass, the case is somewhat 
different. 

It may be supposed that, carbonic acid being heavier than air, 
there is much more near the floor than a little higher. Owing to 
the diffusibility of the gas this, however, is not the case in any 
measurable degree. The carbonic acid we expire gets an upward 
start on leaving our lungs; the mixture expired is, excepting in hot 
weather, specifically lighter than that which we inspire, on account of 
its higher temperature. 


ELECTRO-PLATING THE DEAD. 


VERY amusing outbreak of pseudo-science appears in one of 
the Saturday journals. It begins with the ancients, of course, 
and describes their methods of disposing of the dead, and then 
proceeds onward to modern cremation. ‘This introduction winds up 
with a statement that “the latest method, and one that is growing 
into popular favour, is electro-plating,” which is “ the application of 
a perfectly even metallic coating to the surface of the body itself by 
the same process as that which produces an electrotype plate. The 
method is simply this: The body is washed with alcohol, and 
sprinkled over with fine graphite powder to ensure the perfect con- 
duction of electricity. It is then placed in a bath of metallic solution 
containing a piece of the metal to be used. To this is attached the 
positive pole of a strong battery, the negative pole is applied to the 
corpse, and a fine film of metal at once begins to cover the body, 
perfectly and evenly. This may be kept up until the coating attains 
any desired thickness.” We are further told that “in effect it trans- 
forms the corpse into a beautiful statue—form, features, and even 
expression being perfectly preserved ;” and that “no change 
is brought about in appearance except that face and figure are 
covered with a shining veil, through which the familiar linea- 
ments appear with all their well-remembered characteristics and 
expression.” 
This may appear so very charming to those who think it desirable 
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to furnish their houses with a collection of the dead bodies of departed 
friends and relations, that I must beg them to pardon me for the 
following. 

In the first place, the sprinkling of a dead body or any other 
such substance with graphite powder does not “ensure the perfect 
conduction of electricity.” Sprinkling would effect no conduction 
whatever of the battery current. It will not pass at all between the 
sprinkled particles. Where graphite is used for obtaining some degree 
of conduction it has to be rubbed over the surface, and rubbed well. 
Even then the conduction it affords is of a very imperfect kind. 
The deposit, instead of flashing over the whole surface as in 
electro-plating metallic substances, creeps very slowly—so slowly 
that various devices of leading wires, silver films precipitated 
by phosphorus &c., have to be usedwhenever the ill-conducting 
graphite-coated object has many square inches of surface. 

Secondly, the deposit thus obtained, if of any substantial thickness, 
say aquarter of an inch, would deface the coated body to an extent 
that would completely falsify the above-quoted description. The 
lineaments of the beloved deceased would be covered with metallic 
warts, especially on the prominent parts, such as the end of the 
nose &c. More than forty years ago, Elkington, myself, and many 
others tried to obtain bronze-coated statuary. We first saturated 
plaster of Paris casts with wax or rosin or stearine, then rubbed them 
over with a shining coat of graphite, and with the aid of leading 
wires, silver films, &c., we deposited a covering of copper ; but 
although the inner surface touching the prepared plaster was as 
smooth as the surface on which it was deposited, the visible out- 
side was covered with warty lumps or pimples, which grew in 
deformity as the deposition proceeded. 

I speak feelingly, having wasted capital on the enterprise. Had 
it succeeded, the result would have been very different; the whole 
community would ere this have been supplied with copies of the 
antique and other statuary coated with metal, say one tenth of an 
inch thick, which, according to the above description of the electro- 
plated dead bodies, would have retained all the beauty of the 
plaster cast, combined with that of acostly bronze casting. We 
found that a coating of even one twentieth of an inch thick was too 
knobby. 

Thirdly, such electro deposits are porous, sufficiently so to 
allow the decomposition of the electro-plated body to proceed with 
pestiferous vigour. Something might be done by burnishing and 
varnishing ; but even with this, a moderately thick film of metal 
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would be liable to explosive ripping by expansion of the gases 
generated within. 

The poetic visions of the above-quoted writer would be sadly 
marred if at a dinner party the housemaid should announce to the 
hostess, ‘‘ Please, mum, your grandfather in the drawing-room is 
busted.” 


WATER FROM THE CHALK. 


T a meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers on April 19, 
papers were read on “ Chalk Springs in the London Basin,” 
by J. W. Grover, M.I.C.E. ; on “ Borings in the Chalk at Bushey, 
Herts,” by W. Fox, M.LC.E.; and on the “ Wells and Borings of the 
Southampton Waterworks,” by W. Matthews Assa, M.LC.E. In 
these the subjects were discussed in the light of practical results 
which confirm in all respects but one the views I have expressed in 
this magazine of the prospects of supplying London with water from 
the chalk. 

The one item was pointed out by Mr. Grover, and is this, that 
immediately under London the thick layer of clay overlying the chalk 
compresses the fissures from which, as I have contended, we must 
obtain our supply. This, which did not occur to me when I wrote, 
appears probable enough, and may explain many failures, but it does 
not affect the main question. 

It may prevent us from obtaining supplies under Tottenham 
Court Road, but not from the surroundings of London where the 
chalk crops out. There is such an outcrop in the neighbourhood of 
Rickmansworth, and the river Colne already catches much of the 
chalk water. Mr. Grover estimates the flow at Rickmansworth at 
seventy millions of gallons per day, of which five to ten millions may 
be intercepted and used. 

These papers are well worthy of study by those interested in this 
subject ; and also another ‘On the Water in the Chalk beneath the 
London Clay,” read before the County of Middlesex Natural History 
Society by R. B. Hayward, M.A., F.R.S., which will shortly be 
published in the Society’s Transactions. 


THE RESPIRATION OF PURE OXYGEN. 


HE discovery of the gaseous elements of water, of the air, &c., in 

the latter half of the last century, naturally led to very sanguine 

expectations concerning the medicinal value of gases—expectations 

that were heightened by the newly revealed fact that the air we 
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breathe consists of two gases, one that supports the life of all 
animated beings, the other and by far the larger constituent killing 
every creature that is forced to breathe it alone. 

A “ Pneumatic Institution” with Dr. Beddoes at the head, and 
some of the most eminent men of the time constituting its members, 
was formed for the purpose of investigating the action of gases on 
men and other animals. Sir Humphry Davy’s first literary effort, 
‘‘ Essays on Heat, Light, and the Combinations of Light, &c.,” was 
dedicated to “ Dr. Beddoes and to the subscribers to the Pneumatic 
Institution.” 

The disappointment of these expectations led to a reaction from 
which we have not yet recovered, to a neglect of gaseous medicines, 
which appear so cbviously adapted for the treatment of pulmonary 
troubles. 

I am reminded of this, by reading in Zhe Asclepiad (2nd quarter, 
1887) an account of some very curious experiments made by Dr. 
Richardson thirty years ago, on the effects of breathing oxygen by 
animals. Until this reading, I had always understood, on the authority 
of our recognised text-books, that “the gas is of too stimulating a quality 
to be breathed undiluted with impunity for any considerable time, and 
before long it produces death from over-excitement of the system ” 
(Miller’s “ Elements of Chemistry,” vol. 2). This conclusion is based 
on the experiments of Beddoes and others, who found that animals 
immersed in oxygen died after a short time with symptoms of febrile 
and inflammatory disease. 

Dr. Richardson, however, found that rabbits immersed in fresh 
oxygen, a current of which was steadily maintained, lived from seven 
to twenty-one days, feeding ravenously and losing a little weight. On 
their liberation they appeared to be in good health. 

In the course of his experiments it became desirable to economise 
the oxygen, and accordingly he purified that previously used, by 
separating the carbonic acid, ammonia, water-vapour, and “all appreci- 
able foreign product.” ‘The stale oxygen, as I venture to call it, was 
found, in spite of all chemical purification, to affect the animals 
immersed in it quite differently from the fresh gas. 

“The symptoms were not those of asphyxia nor of excitement 
of any kind, but of the gentlest sleep. The pigeon slept as birds 
usually sleep, with its head under its wing. The four-footed animals 
extended out their fore feet, their noses resting between their feet, 
slept deeply and calmly, with their heads gently nodding, and with 
their breathing easy, quiet, and regular.” They were roused with 
difficulty, and fell asleep again immediately. The sleep became 
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deeper and deeper, and finally ended in death when the experiment 
was continued long enough. 

The gas in the chamber was afterwards examined and found to 
contain less carbonic acid than the common air of a large room in 
which the chamber was placed. These results correspond to those 
obtained by Broughton and Brodie. 

When a current of freshly made oxygen was introduced in the 
place of the stale oxygen, moderately narcotised animals revived. 
But the most curious result was obtained by charging the stale 
narcotising oxygen electrically by a series of brushes from a metallic 
point connected with the conductor of an electrical machine. After 
a while its narcotising power ceased, and it assumed its original 
character as an excitant. The decomposition of dead animal sub- 
stances occurred more rapidly in the stale than in the fresh oxygen. 

Some very interesting reflections follow the narrative of the 
experiments. Any account or discussion of these would extend this 
note too far. My general conclusion is that we need a revival of 
the Pneumatic Institution, and that one of its first subjects of 
research should be the determination of the true nature of what has 
been vaguely named ozone, and of the action of this element or 
compound (whatever it may be) on living animals and plants. 

One of the probable results of such investigations would be the 
artificial production of sea air and fresh country air at sraall cost in 
the bedrooms of inland and town houses, and the wards of inland 
and town hospitals. With modern improvements in electrical 
machines &c., we might easily, when feeling “seedy,” obtain revival 
by turning the handle of a “ pick-me-up” electrical brush generator. 


NEWSPAPER SCIENCE. 


EWPSPAPER correspondents discover wonderful things. Under 
the title of “London Gossip ” a first-class provincial paper tells 
us that the greatest consternation prevailed some time ago among the 
engineers employed on the railway at Hagen in consequence of the 
continual occurrences of accidents at the same place. The German 
Government directed an inquiry, which, after the lapse of six months, 
revealed the mystery. A rail “ was taken up and broken, and it was 
perceived that it was literally hollowed out by a thin grey worm, to 
which the qualification of vaz/ivorous was assigned, and by which 
name it is to be classed in natural history. ‘The worm is said to be 
about two centimetres in length, and of the size of the prong of a 
fork in circumference.” 
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The narrative proceeds quite seriously, describing the colour of 
the worm, and two little glands on its head, “filled with corrosive 
secretion, which is ejected every ten minutes upon the iron. This 
liquid renders the iron soft and spongy, and of the colour of rust, 
and it is then greedily devoured by the insect.” 

The authority of an official report, and of the French Institute, 
are given in support of these and other statements, such as that “ this 
creature for its size is one of most voracious kind, for it has devoured 
36 kilogrammes of rail (79 lb.) in a fortnight.” 

The same veracious correspondent proceeds to tell us that “ not 
very long ago a great sensation was created by a report sent in to the 
Royal Society of a gnat or moth which similarly devoured the lead 
of London cisterns, and that the subject will no doubt now be 
discussed with redoubled vigour since the discovery of the railway 
pest.” We are further told that “specimens of the iron thus 
attacked have been sent to all the learned bodies of London and 
Paris.” 

The writer of this veracious history must be greatly disgusted 
with the negligence of the secretaries and councils of the “learned 
bodies ” who have failed to publish in their Transactions any account 
of these wonderful animals, or to acknowledge the receipt of the 
specimens. 


THUNDERBOLTS. 


HAT is a “thunderbolt ”? Is it simply an electric discharge 
of the same nature as ordinary lightning? If so, why 
should it present such differences of effect ? 

Such questions are suggested by a paper read at the Academy of 
Sciences, on April 25, by M. Daniel Colladon. 

On April 7, one of these exceptional electric discharges occurred 
at Schoren, in the Canton Berne. It struck a large poplar, but 
instead of simply shattering the tree, and then subsiding in the earth, 
it exploded on reaching the earth after the manner of these “ thunder- 
bolts,” and spread havoc for some hundreds of yards around, com- 
parable to the effects of the explosion of a powder magazine. The 
shock was felt at Langenthal, three quarters of a mile distant, where 
several windows were smashed. 

The mystery is increased by the fact that in April the ground is 
sufficiently moist to be a good conductor, and should therefore, accord- 
ing to our received notions, diffuse the electric discharge quietly. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


FIRES AT A THEATRE. 


| lage year or two a holocaust—the use of a word not wholly 

correct may be pardoned—such as that at the Opéra Comique, 
thrills the amusement-seeking world and arrests for a while the chase 
after pleasure. Authorities are stirred to action ; managers, who see 
their receipts diminished, are amenable to reason ; a few steps, useful 
enough in their way, but painfully inadequate, are taken, and all 
for a time is vigilance. Then, after the custom of men, the playgoer 
forgets, the manager follows suit, precautions are neglected, and the 
race of pleasure is resumed until another calamity occurs and the 
same processes recommence. I have no nostrum to recommend and 
no wish to pose as more prudent than my fellows. As one, however, 
who for more than a quarter of a century has attended theatres on 
first nights, and has in so doing felt that he was carrying his life in 
his hand, I wish to speak a few words of common sense. What 
managers say is to some extent true. A fire on a stage crowded 
with people is immediately stamped out. The risk from such a cause 
isa minimum. It is otherwise with the borders. These are the most 
inaccessible and the most desiccated portion of a theatre. When they 
catch fire they burn like match-boxes, and they can with difficulty be 
reached. Here it was that the fire began in the Opéra Comique, with 
what lamentable result the whole world knows. 


THE REMEDY. 


HERE are three ways in which the gravest danger to theatres 

can be met. Nothing combustible should be used be- 

hind the scenes ; iron should be substituted for wood, and can- 
vas, if—which I doubt—its use is necessary, should be soaked in 
tunstate of soda, the effect of which is to render it uninflammable. 
When thus treated canvas slowly smoulders and consumes, but will 
not burst into a flame. The woodwork cannot be immediately 
removed. Until that can be, hydrants should be so placed as to be 
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able to flood zzstanter the whole of the borders, and officials should 
be placed in command of it with a penalty of A500 on the manage- 
ment for quitting their posts during the performance; or again, 
perhaps better still, since the gasmen cannot leave their places, there 
should be a perforated roller charged with water which the mere 
pressure of a button on the side of the stage by the gas-cocks would 
serve to discharge. These suggestions are not those of a practical 
man. They have, however, the approval of practical men, and their 
adoption should be relentlessly enforced. 


THE NEW GARDEN AT RICHMOND. 


ere perhaps of the difficulty of maintaining its struggle 

against that other Richmond in the North, which, in addition 
to its superbly situated castle and its lovely mountain stream, has 
even deprived it of the claim to distinction in song as the home of the 
lass of Richmond Hill, Richmond in Surrey, the Londoner’s Rich- 
mond, has made an important acquisition. The fine Buccleugh estate, 
with its superb view of the Thames, has been acquired by the corpora- 
tion and thrown open to the public. The new possession constitutes 
no unimportant addition to the attractions of a place already famous 
for its beauties, and which can boast its terrace and its park. The 
slopes of the Buccleugh estate are covered with a splendid turf, the dis- 
position of the ground is picturesque, and the elms and other forest 
trees, including the cedars, are noteworthy even in that richly wooded 
district. When the adjoining garden fills in, and is added to the 
property, as in time it must be, the whole will bea noble acquisition. 
Much jubilation is heard over the defeat of the jerry builder. [If, 
however, Richmond is to preserve its beauty, it is on the other side of 
the Thames the most jealous care must be used. If ever Twicken- 
ham meadows are disposed of in building lots, farewell to the beauty 
of Richmond. Meanwhile, on the day of my pilgrimage, which was 
that of many other sight-seeing Londoners, the garden was at its 
best, with the grass at its greenest, and the lilacs and horse chestnuts 
in full flower. The birds, as if conscious what had been done for 
them, were singing as if their throats would burst, or, as Sidney says, 
‘as if they would never grow old.” Welldone, Richmond! One word 
may be added. It is, perhaps, too much to expect a suburban 
corporation to be better informed than Government and railway 
companies. I was sorry, however, to see the by(e) laws of the cor- 
poration already advertised. The substitution of “ bye” for “by” is 
one of the worst of philological heresies. 
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Byron’s * WERNER.”’ 


FTER a lapse of more than half a century Byron’s great romantic 
play, “ Werner,” in which Macready obtained his greatest 
triumph, has been revived upon the stage. First producedat Drury Lane 
Theatre by Macready on December 15, 1830, its performance silenced 
the voice of hostile criticism, and established the actor’s fame upon 
an enduring basis. With Richelieu, Werner was the best of Macready’s 
non-Shakespearean characters, the best Shakespearean character being 
Lear. ‘Though frequently given by Macready, Werner practically 
slept from his time until thatof Mr. Irving. It was included in the 
notable series of revivals by Phelps at Sadler’s Wells, but the repre- 
sentation was perfunctory, and added little to Phelps’s reputation. To 
the playgoer of to-day Werner is practically new. To read, it is one 
of the most prosaic, gloomy, and uninteresting works of the century, 
and its blank verse is pitiful. When acted it proves stimulating and 
dramatic. ‘This fact is the more remarkable, as Byron in his preface 
declares it “neither intended nor in any shape fitted for the stage.” 
Its early scenes, even with the finest acting, hang fire. From the 
moment, however, that Werner quits his humble grade, assumes his 
rank, and develops the higher aspects of his character, it begins to 
stir the public, and in the closing scenes, in which the father finds in 
his son, the pride of his heart and liome, a commonplace assassin and 
the head ofa gang of miscreants, it rises to quasi-tragic dignity. Mr. 
F. A. Marshall has altered the action in some respects, and has intro- 
duced a tableau in which the commission of the murder is exhibited, 
and the doubts of the spectator as to who is the criminal are set at 
rest. This change is of questionable expediency. Other alterations 
which follow are well conceived and serviceable. It was by the 
order of George Colman, the licenser of plays, that a fatal termination 
was assigned Werner. Byron left Ulric to escape and join his bandit 
comrades inthe mountains. Such treatment of a murderer shocked 
the author of “The Lady of the Wreck,” and Ulric had to be marched 
off to execution by the guards. This termination is preserved. 


MACREADY AND Mr. IRVING. 


ROM the best written notices or descriptions of a performance 

it is difficult to obtain a just and an adequate idea of it. To 

one then who, like myself, has not seen Macready’s Werner, a parallel 
or a contrast between the first and the latest representation of the 
part is not easy. Talfourd, however, describes Macready’s Werner as 
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“4 man, proud, voluptuous (?), and, above all, weak—craving after the 
return of his fatherly love with more anxiety from his sense of inability 
to repose on his own character and resources, and vainly lavishing 
his fondness upon a son, whose stern, simple, unrelenting nature 
repels all his advances with disdain.” To this may be added the fact 
that in the concluding scenes Macready carried away his audience by 
an electrical outburst of passion. Of these qualities the weakness 
alone is prominently shown by Mr. Irving. The voluptuousness, 
whatever Talfourd meant by it, is gone, and we see a nature irresolute, 
tender, suspicious, refined and ennobled by pride of race and trans- 
cendent affection for his son, who is less intentionally vicious than 
indifferent to the means he employs to further his ends. With Mr. 
Irving, the play might almost be called by a name wholly in keeping 
withthe old drama, “‘ The Father’s Tragedy.” Mr. Irving’s performance 
had extreme dignity, pathos, and power, and inthe stronger scenes car- 
ried away the audience. Exceptional interest attended the occasion, 
which was a complimentary benefit to that worthy gentleman and 
fine dramatist, Dr. Marston. In undertaking to supply the short- 
comings of recognition of successive Governments, Mr. Irving drew to 
himselfall that was best in letters and art. The fact that Miss Ellen 
Terry played the small character of Josephine, taken originally by 
Mrs. Faucit, contributed also to the signal success of the revival. 


THE REMUNERATION OF PAINTERS. 


OME feeling of cynicism must mix with the gratification which 
S the painter experiences on seeing some work to which in early 
days he looked, perhaps vainly, for bread, sell for a sum which in 
the period of struggle he would have regarded asa fortune. It is, 
of course, the lesson of life that Fame and its attendant Fortune 
come when the power and the desire to profit by them are diminished, 
and the lesson of toil and hardship which the painter has to learn 
hardens the nerves and strengthens the sinews, and is in almost every 
way beneficial. Men have been known, moreover, in the days when 
distinction and affluence have been reached, to look back with envy 
to the days of hard work and constant struggle. It is, however, 
curious to compare the prices paid for some of Mr. Holman Hunt's 
pictures with the account he has himself supplied of that studio in 
Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square, in which hung unsold the works 
to which he had trusted to supply him with materials for new efforts. 
The moral may be danale, but the world has not yet lost its interest 


in the contrast. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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